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PREFACE 

In the following pages an attempt is made at 
collecting, and in some respects adding to, what 
has been said upon the subject of the Choice of 
Books. In the First Part I have more or less 
followed a beaten track. The method of treatment 
in the Second Part is, I believe, original ,• and those 
who may dissent from views expressed in Part I. 
may find Part II. of interest. Lists of ' Best Books ' 
have, of course, often been made by eminent 
authorities, and my suggestions are submitted 
with great deference to them ; hitherto, however, 
they have been bare lists. I cannot say too 
emphatically that mine does not pretend to be 
an arbitrary list of ' Best Books,' but simply of 
Famous Books, of many ages and countries, and 
many branches of literature ; among which, while 
every book might not suit every reader, there is 
not one that will be found displeasing, and all are 
calculated to interest as well as instruct, while 
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many will aiFord the highest form of amusement. 
There may be in this collection books which some 
would regard as too weighty for leisure reading ; 
probably many would reject Thucydides or Dante. 
Again, in order to make the list representative 
and fairly-proportioned, I have included books 
that, perhaps, in my own judgment, on their 
intrinsic merits should make way for others ; for 
instance, Longfellow is there as the most popular 
of American poets, while Dryden and Cowper do 
not find a place. 

The judgments on the several books mentioned 
are chiefly taken from the highest authorities. On 
the matters dealt with in the incidental chapters 
— e.g. as to the subject of reading in general — I 
have freely expressed an opinion, and for any undue 
intrusion of my own predilections I ask the reader's 
indulgence. 

It is recognised that such an effort as this is 
open to serious objections. It is believed that the 
greatest fault will be that of omission ; the object, 
however, has not been to deal with the many, but 
to select the fern, and preferences must always 
widely vary. 

Whatever I have written is put forward with the 
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one desire of securing a preference for the best 
reading, and from the standpoint of one who is 
pleased with what he reads himself and is 
anxious that that pleasure should be extended to 
others ; with the wish to avoid the attitude of a 
teacher and to make no pretensions whatever to 
literary authority. It has, moreover, been done- 
more as a congenial recreation than as a task, and 
the hope is entertained that it may be read in the 
same spirit. If in the course of perusing these 
few pages an interest is aroused in any way 
correspondent to that felt by the writer in their 
preparation, he will be amply rewarded. 

My acknowledgments which are due to many 
authors are made as the occasion arises. The Best 
Books, by William Swan Sonnenschein, — an en- 
cyclopaedia of current literature — has often been 
consulted. 

My grateful thanks are offered to my friend, 

Mr. F. H. Willis, B.A., of the Inner Temple, for 

valuable suggestions and assistance. 

F. W. R. 

March 1899. 
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'I never had any sorrow that an hour's reading did 
not dissipate.' Montesquieu. 



' Cidtwre is getting the power, through reading, to 
estimate the proportion and relation in what we read.' 

Matthew Aknold. 



' Show me a man or woman whose reading has made 
him or her tolerant, patient, candid, a truth-seeker and 
a truth-lover, then I wiU show you a well-read man or 
woman.' John Morley, June 5th, 1898. 



' The choice of hooks is reaUy the choice of our educa- 
tion, of a moral and intellectual ideal, of the whole duty 
of man.' Fbedebio Habrison. 



' We ought to regard books as we do sweetmeats, not 
wholly to aim at the pleasantest, but chiefly to respect 
the wholesomest ; not forbidding either, but approving 
the latter most.' Plutarch. 



PART I 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Though reading and conversation may furnish us with 
many Ideas of men and things, yet it is our meditation 
that must form our judgment. 

Watts, On the Improvement of the Mind. 

The quantity of literary matter of one sort and 
another, heavy or light, that nowadays offers 
itself in the form of books, periodicals, or news- 
papers, almost as temptingly and readily to the 
poor as to the rich, is so miscellaneous and diffuse, 
that it is perhaps most important now to know 
what not to read. A great number of people, far 
from being too little taken up with reading, are 
inclined to devote too much" of their time to it ; 
and, instead of a healthy recreation, it is in danger 
of becoming, in the case of a good many, a question 
of mere book-consumption. 

Some people seem to read anything and every- 
thing that comes before them without the least 
regard to selection ; and many who avowedly read 
with an object overload themselves. 
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'Of all men, perhaps the book-lover/ says Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, 'needs to be reminded that 
man's business is to know for the sake of living, 
not live for the sake of knowing.' 

It may be that I am making too much of this 
danger, but it is not easy in such a maze of books, 
(knowing that we can read so few, — that we must 
leave untouched hundreds of excellent books if we 
would gain real good from the few that we can read), 
without chart and compass to steer a course through 
the ocean of modern literature ; and all that can 
be done, after making every allowance for variety 
of taste and disposition, is to render it easy for 
those who have little time for reading to find at 
once those books which, taken for all and all, we 
each one of us most need. 

' Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior. 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.' 

Some efforts have lately been made, and some 
few books been written, towards this end of classi- 
fication and selection, which I refer to later on ; 
and it is in a measure, if in ever so small a way, of 
assisting this movement that I venture to express 
in this form, not so much my own opinion, but the 
collective views of those best able to form a reliable 
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judgment, (where they can possibly be harmonised) ; 
some of which opinions have been endorsed by 
many generations, and may therefore be accepted 
as final, while others, though seeming at the present 
time to be most reliable, may change with the pre- 
dilections of the age. At the same time, I have 
naturally myself sought an acquaintance with books 
recommended, and, with a few exceptions, chiefly 
translations, can speak from personal knowledge. 
Wherever an opinion of any one authority is quoted, 
the name is given, so that absence of name in 
an authoritative statement indicates a consensus 
of opinion. 

I would not be understood to take the view that 
there is not profit, as there is at times much plea- 
sure, in desultory reading ; and I can by no means 
share the opinion which condemns all newspapers 
and ephemeral reading as frivolous and a waste of 
time, — that is too extreme. Much care is undoubt- 
edly required to avoid being wholly concerned 
with such reading, but, after all, the events which 
most interest us are, and rightly should be, those 
that happen in our own times. We may recognise 
that Tragedy has its masters in ^schylus and 
Sophocles, with gods and kings for its actors ; but 
the tragedy that lies within our own daily survey 
demands our more immediate consideration and 
sympathy. We may admit that Burke is a fountain 
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and source of modern political reasoning ; yet the 
French Revolution is not so necessary a matter for 
' reflection ' as to-day's social and industrial revolu- 
tions. We have our 'Present Discontents/ far 
more important to us than are those of vehich he 
writes so eloquently. 

What must however be especially borne in mind, 
is that in reading, as in all other things, if we wish 
to obtain real advantage, we must concentrate our 
efforts. We must have a goal in view, and that goal 
should be an acquaintance with, and a just apprecia- 
tion of, some of the world's best books; if few, it does 
not matter; but however little, we should endeavour 
to do something well, and must not expect to reap 
where we have not sown, nor attain to the best till 
we have diligently sought after it. 

At the outset, we must remember that reading 
to profit is an acquired habit. 

The very least that could be expected from a 
thoughtful reader is that he should read only what 
he knows to be worth reading. No unknown book 
should ever be read merely as a pastime. 

Aimless reading is almost certain to be un- 
profitable. 



CHAPTER II 



READERS IN GENERAL 



'We have not read an author till we have seen his 
object, whatever it may be, as he saw it.' 

Caelyle, Essay on Goethe's ' Helena.' 

As a general observation, it is probably not far from 
the truth to say that readers attempt too much and 
give too little thought to what they read, or to 
what might occur to them from observation, or they 
might glean from others in conversation. The by- 
no-means unimportant arts of letter-writing and 
discourse, in which in days gone by many have 
excelled, are in danger of gross neglect ; ' for him 
who has a living to earn, an inordinate fondness for 
books may be anything but advantageous (and 
there may be housewives who give to novels time 
that should often be devoted to the household) ; 
an insatiable craving soon becomes a mania ; to be 
too much of a bookworm cannot be good for health 
of mind, body, or pocket. 

There cannot, however, be too much love of 

' See an article in the Cornhill Magazine, June 1898. 

5 
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knowledge — in its wide sense not wholly to be 
derived from books. Although much study is a 
weariness of the flesh, there is a way of attaining 
a considerable degree of knowledge without so 
much of that weariness — which comes principally 
from lack of interest; although, of course, there 
can be no royal road. 

Nothing more authoritative on this has been 
written than the words of Lord Bacon; and, 
although often quoted, there is no danger of their 
being too well known — in fact, the whole of that 
incomparable essay on Studies might with profit be 
hung in bold characters over every student's mantel- 
shelf and in every public library (if that would aid 
the assimilation of the advice). A sentence or two 
will suffice for the present purpose : — 

' To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament is affectation ; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules is the whim of a scholar ; 
they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience.' 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in style very different, 
but with no less wisdom, has some interesting 
remarks on this subject in the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. 

Dr. Johnson has said, and Carlyle and other emi- 
nent authorities have supported his dictum : ' A 
man ought to read as inclination leads him, for 
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what he reads as a task will do him no good ' ; which 
was doubtless meant to be taken with some degree 
of caution, for it would probably be answered at 
once that most people's inclination leads them to 
novels ; and when there, they have no further in- 
clination to go elsewhere. 

It is not my wish to underrate the advantages to 
be gained from the best novels, intelligently read ; 
but it cannot be doubted that many read these in 
but a cursory way, just for the sensation of the 
story. Those good old novels of Scott, Austen, 
or Thackeray cannot be too much read. The 
word 'novel' implied then so much more than it 
does to-day, when most of our sensational novels 
are written to catch a magazine-reading public. 
Thackeray and Dickens are the historians of the 
society of their day. Don Quixote, we are told, 
is ' as much history and philosophy as it is romance 
and comedy.' 

Sir John Lubbock regretted some time ago that 
most people got their knowledge of history from 
the pages of Scott or Dumas, rather than those of 
Freeman and Stubbs; but, in the case of a good 
many, if such admirable novelists as these are 
chosen, there would not appear to be much ground 
for complaint, although there might be for regret, 
if these alone were read when there was plenty of 
leisure to read the others. The many whose active 
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life gives little time for reading of any sort cannot 
be expected to cultivate a taste for history, but, 
like Marlborough, might learn it from Shakespeare, 
or from Scott, who would be the better historian. 

But, with those who have the time, it is always 
difficult to understand why history is unpopular. 
Some histories, it is true, have had a wide circula- 
tion amongst all classes. Macaulay and Green 
have been, and still are, read by thousands; but 
with a few exceptions the reading of history is not 
popular, for some inexplicable reason ; for, once 
given a fair trial, no class of reading is so engrossing 
and, at the same time, so educative. The method 
of teaching may have a good deal to answer for ; 
too often treated in a dry manner, and as an un- 
interesting task in the school, an early dislike is 
taken, which may never be got rid of, and our 
great historians. Gibbon, Froude, or Gardiner, re- 
main unknown to the vast majority of people, who 
seem afraid of their very covers. Some of these 
only need to be looked into ; others, it must be 
admitted, require an amount of application before 
interest is aroused ; but the classic historians will 
abundantly reward the reader for the time spent on 
them; and assuredly this is a knowledge that no 
one who has sufficient feeling of citizenship to take 
an interest in public affairs can afford to disregard, 
for, as Freeman has said, ' History is the politics of 
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the past ; politics are the history of the present.' 
In June of the year 1897 there was an article in 
one of the reviews, deploring the absence of history 
from the Board School curriculum, but even absence 
is better than that it should be taught in a manner 
to engender dislike. Ignorance may be overcome 
in after years, but what can prevail against a dislike 
which has deepened into a prejudice ! 



CHAPTER III 

THE MOST PROFITABLE READING 

' If time is precious, no book that will not improve by 
repeated readings deserves to be read at all.' 

CAjiLyLE, Essay on Goethe's 'Helena.' 

Taking for granted that some reading is done^ is it 
not advisable that it should be of the best and most 
profitable kind ? Whatever the class of bookj is it 
not desirable that the best authors should be read ? 
Time is too short to read much of what is good ; 
how then can we find time to read that which is 
second-rate ? The habit of reading nothing but the 
acknowledged best is an invaluable one. 

In the case of standard books, there is not so 
much difficulty in making a choice, for they are all 
worthy (if we had time) ; but in the case of books 
of the day, to which, of course, some time is 
devoted — but not all— it is more difficult, as the 
pronouncement of the present age may not be a 
correct one. 

It requires sometimes a great effiart to resist 
giving too much attention to books of the present 
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day, as undoubtedly many of remarkable excellence 
have recently been written ; but in comparison with 
the literature of the world, of all ages, they must, 
until they are proved, occupy a secondary place — 
although some will live, and it is not certain now 
which they are. One thing, however, is certain, if 
we are to know the acknowledged great books, we 
must deny ourselves the smaller ones ; and for this 
reason, and for this only, is it advisable to leave the 
latter alone.^ 

There are books, contributed by all ages and all 
languages, which the opinion of the world and of 
all time has declared to be of supreme worth — the 
classics. These are the books, without a knowledge 
of which no one can pretend to be well-read, and 
upon these books primary attention should be 
bestowed. 

It may be felt by some (and perhaps the feeling 
has at some time or other been experienced by 
every reader) that these ' world's best books ' are 
not so acceptable and profitable as others, nor does 
their merit appear so pre-eminent, but — 

'Great critics have taught us one essential rule ... It 
is this, that if ever we should find ourselves disposed not 
to admire those writers or artists, Livy and Virgil, for 
instance, Raphael or Michael Angelo, whom all the 

' Emerson offers these practical rules for reading : — (1) Never 
read any book that is not a year old. (2) Never read any but 
famed books. (3) Never read any but what you like. 
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learned had admired^ not to follow our own fancies, but 
to study them until we know how and what to admire ; 
and if we cannot arrive at this combination of admiration 
with knowledge, rather to believe that we are dull, than 
that the rest of the world has been imposed on.' — Burke. 

Then we shall often find that from our first im- 
pressions we were by no means qualified to form a 
correct judgment ; that on further examination we 
discover an excellence which is perhaps all the 
rarer because it did not appear on casual inspection. 
The best books are sometimes like ' Old Proteus,' 
and do not yield their secrets till they have been 
vigorously assailed.^ 

Therefore, although the advice of Burke may 
seem on first view to be altogether at variance with 
that of Johnson,^ it will be found in practice to be 
by no means inconsistent with it. We shall, by fol- 
lowing our inclinations and giving a conscientious 
attention to what they lead us to, be gradually 
training ourselves into a just appreciation of the 
best — if time and circumstances only admit of 
reading what is purely a relaxation, at least the 
best in light literature ; and we shall do well to 
seek from outside not so much instruction, as how 
best to instruct ourselves. A lecture that recom- 

' Mark Twain has wittily defined a classic as a ' book which we 
recommend, but do not read.' Unfortunately, the jest is very 
near the truth. 

2 P. 6, ante. 
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mends a good book not known before, or persuades 
us to a course of reading we had not hitherto con- 
templated, will be far more beneficial than a bril- 
liant discourse that holds us spellbound at the time, 
but which gives us no hint, no encouragement, to 
carry away. 

The faculty of perceiving at once what book is 
especially useful, and discarding the rest, should 
be cultivated. ' The true genius,' says Carlyle, ' is 
he who grasps at the essential and leaves the rest 
aside as surplusage.' 

It has been the custom very much of late^a 
custom which has also been thoroughly condemned 
— to make a selection of a certain number of books, 
generally a hundred, which, though not claimed as 
absolutely the best, is put forward as a collection of 
some of the most famous ; anything beyond this is, 
of course, impossible, and indeed unnecessary. Sir 
John Lubbock seems to have originated the idefa,i 
and his selection has been published as a library by 
that name ; but it certainly appears that some of 
his books would not afford the most profitable 
reading to every one. Those who are not very 
familiar with Shakespeare and Milton, and have 
little time for reading of any sort, may with ad- 
vantage postpone The Shi King and The Koran, or 
even Plato and Locke. So, considering my own 
1 In his delightful little book, The Pleasures of lAfe. 
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particular object, which is not to select the best, 
but some of the most famous and interesting for 
leisure reading, after consulting various authorities, 
I have ventured to submit a list virhich may be of 
use to any who may wish to know some of the 
books generally considered pre-eminent, or which 
it is most desirable to begin with, in certain 
branches of literature. 

I do not speak of the Bible, even as the world's 
most wonderful literary compilation ; nor of such 
books as Taylor's Holy Living and Holy Dying, Con- 
fucius, Butler's Analogy, Thomas k Kempis's Imi- 
tation of Christ, Pascal or Berkeley, Aristotle, and 
other philosophers; some of these are not books 
for leisure hours, and others it is not my duty to 
recommend. 

Not for a moment is it suggested that a reader 
should start on one of these lists, and categorically 
consume the whole. Such a course, Mr. Morley says, 
would probably evolve a ' prig ' ; and it is to be 
hoped no one would so weakly follow out another's 
direction without cultivating a judgment of his own. 
Such a list can be no more than an indication. 
One is narrowed down to mention certain works of 
Carlyle or Ruskin, Thackeray, Dickens, or George 
Eliot, or, hardest of all, Scott (of whom Mr. 
Ruskin says, ' every word '), when others may be 
equally desirable or preferable. It is to the master- 
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mind, — not as a rule to any particular creation, — 
we would point, and may be assured that such 
characters as Jeannie Deans and Dominie Sampson, 
Becky Sharp and Colonel Esmond, Sam Weller 
and Mr. Toots, Dorothea Brooke and Mrs. Poyser, 
D'Artagnan and Monte Cristo, Don Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, will be familiar friends when 
such topical favourites as the all-conquering Sher- 
lock Holmes or Dr. Nikola are sleeping in their 
forgotten graves. 

I have endeavoured to make the list representa- 
tive, as our reading should be wide and catholic, 
not narrow and insular. We naturally begin with 
what our own country produces, but should go on, 
as time permits, to know something of what other 
countries can afford, their history, manners, and 
literature, to a certain degree ; so that in this list 
are : — Gibbon's Rome, Macaulay's, and Green's, 
England; Dante and Tasso, as well as Shakespeare 
and Wordsworth ; Moliere and Racine and Calderon, 
as being greater than our Sheridan ; Don Quixote, 
Gil Bias, with Gulliver and The Vicar ; Monte Cristo 
and hes Misirables with Vanity Fair and Pickwick. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 

' There are always so many; interesting things with 
which to occupy your mind ; the diificulty is only in 
making a choice.' W. B. Gladstone. 

' Culture,' ■wrote Matthew Arnold, ' is getting the 
powery through reading, to estimate the proportion 
and relation in what we read.' 

Towards the attainment of this culture, with 
comparatively little effort, many more, if they 
would, might direct their attention ; and it would 
generally happen that, once well started on the 
road, there would be no disposition to read trash. 
It is usually only the first impulse that is required, 
although encouragement, in the form of lectures 
and discussions, is desirable, as they not only tend 
to convict us of the error of an opinion rashly 
adopted, but fortify us in one rightly conceived, 
which is helpful and reassuring. 

There are some books which not only on account 
of their intrinsic merit are to be praised, but also 
because they at once open up a wide field, and 
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lead on to other books. In such a category, 
Macaulay's Essays and the Autobiography of Edward 
Gibbon are entitled perhaps to first mention, the 
former being so universally recommended that it is 
almost superfluous to name it. It is the book that 
has been the starting-point of thousands of readers, 
to whom it has never failed to afford afterwards 
a renewed pleasure when re-read with wider ex- 
perience in after life, although the first enthusiasm 
may have somewhat abated. Gibbon's Autobiography, 
upon which he spent so much care that he wrote it 
out nine times, has some admirable hints. It is 
but a small book and is said to be in better literary 
style than The Decline and Fall. There is one 
opinion of his, often quoted, which is of special 
value because he worked on the lines of the maxim 
himself: 'Everyman who rises above the common 
level has received two educations ; the first from 
his teachers, and the second, more personal and 
important, from himself.' 

The very mention of the choice of books calls to 
mind Mr. Frederic Harrison's Essay on the Choice 
of Boohs, "^ which contains the most valuable advice 

1 Those who wish to read more about the subject of the choice 
of books wUl find the following useful, in addition to those par- 
ticularly noticed above : — 

Carlyle. On the Choice of Books. Is. 6d. 

C. F. Richardson. The Choice of Books (American), 1881. 3b. 6d. 
Contains much useful advice. 
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upon this subject. In it will be found opinions, 
set out with an authority that few can lay 
better claim to, in a manner which makes 
the most agreeable reading ; some of the views 
are enforced with an earnestness in which I 
might join, and sometimes with an indigna- 
tion which it would be impertinent for me to 

Eev. F. D. Maurice. The Friendship of Books, and a few other 
lectures on Literary Subjects (1874). 10s. 6d. 

[F. B. PerMns. (Putnam's.) The Best Beading {Ameiican). A 
catalogue with a few selections and hints (1886). Not very 
much used now.] 

[Rev. J. Pycroft. A Course of English Beading (1861). An old 
book, now almost out of date.] 

Baldwin. The Book-Lover (American). Ss. 6d. Evidently 
written by a 'Teacher.' 

Alexander Ireland. The Book-Lover's Snchiridion. 7s. A very 
readable and choice book of selections from great writers, 
from Cicero to RusMn, on the subject of 'Books.' 

Books for General Beaders. A catalogue only of celebrated 

books. 

Auguste Comte. The Positivist Library. 6d. (Tr. Frederic 
Harrison.) Purely a classified list of books. 

Sir John Lubbock. The Pleasures of Life. Two chapters. 
The Use of Life. Two chapters. 

Kuskin. Sesame amd Lilies. Contains much of Mr. Ruskin's 
best advice on reading. This little book should certainly be 
read. 

A. H. Dyke Acland. A Guide to the Choice of Books for Students 
amd General Readers. 1891. 2s. 6d. An assorted and 
annotated list of best books, with prices. 

Dean Farrar. Great Books. Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dam,te, 
Milton, The Imitation of Christ. 1898. 
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assume.i Mr. John Morley, On the Study oj Litera- 
ture, is equally valuable though not so exhaustive. 
The thinking world owes a debt to the writers of 
such articles beyond what it owes to the creators 
of many new masterpieces. 

' I am,' says Mr. Harrison, ' for the school of all 
the great men, and I am against the school of the 
smaller men ; and I stand by the sentence of the 
world.' He writes to induce others to follow the 
road which experience has taught him is the profit- 
able one. 

In five brief chapters I now propose to deal with 

' As an instance of the latter, it may be permissible to quote 
the following paragraph : — 

'But assuredly black night will quickly cover the vast bulk 
of modern fiction — work as perishable as the generations whose 
idleness it has amused. It belongs not to the great creations of 
the world. Beside them it is flat and poor. Such facts in human 
nature as it reveals are trivial and special in themselves, and for 
the most part abnormal and unwholesome. I stand beside the 
ceaseless flow of this miscellaneous torrent as one stands watch- 
ing the turbid rush of Thames at London Bridge, wondering 
whence it all comes, whither it all goes, what can be done with it, 
and what may be its ultimate function in the order of providence. 
To the reader who would nourish his taste on the boundless 
harvests of the poetry of mankind, this sewage outfall of to-day 
offers as little in creative as in moral value. Lurid and irregular 
streiaks of imagination, extravagance of plot and incident, petty 
and mean subjects of study, forced and unnatural situations, 
morbid pathology of crime, dull copying of the dullest common- 
place, melodramatic hurly-burly, form the certain evidence of an 
art that is exhausted, produced by men and women to whom it 
is become a mere trade, in an age wherein change and excitement 
have corrupted the power of pure enjoyment.' 
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some of the most famous books, in the following 
order : — 

Chapter V. The Ancients. 

Chapter VI. Some Foreign Books (from 
Dante). 

{History. 
Biography. 
Essays, etc. 
Chapter VIII. English Poetry. 
Chapter IX. Novels and Novelists. 



CHAPTER V 



THE ANCIENTS 



' Say, is your bosom fevered with tiie fire 
Of sordid avarice or unchecked desire ? 
Know there are spells will help you to allay 
The pain, and put good part of it away. 
You 're bloated by ambition ? Take advice ; 
Yon book will ease you if you read it thrice. 
Run through the list of faults ; whate'er you be, 
Coward, pickthank, spitfire, drunkard, debauchee, 
Submit to culture patiently, you '11 find 
Her charms can humanise the rudest mind.' 

Professor Conington's Horace, Epi&tles, i. 1 

Of the Ancients, and of the foreign modern writers, 
I only speak through translations, as this is the 
mode by which the vast majority must hold com- 
munication with them ; and I confine myself to 
indicating those translations which are generally 
considered the best. 

To the literature of Greece and Rome it is advis- 
able to seek a general introduction before reading 
any particular author; and this cannot be done 
better than by means of Professor Jebb's Primer on 
Greek Literature, and the Primer on Roman Literature 
by Professor Wilkins (MacmMlan, Is. each). 
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To any one unfamiliar with the Ancients, the 
series. Ancient Classics for English Readers, edited by 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins (now re-issued at Is. per 
vol. : Blackwood), will be of the greatest possible 
assistance, or the similar series, Macmillan's Classical 
Writers (Is. 6d.). In fact, the English reader may 
find perhaps in these as much as he requires or has 
time to read. 

The Classics for the Million, a popular epitome in 
English of the works of the principal Greek and 
Latin authors, has had a deserved success. (New 
edition, 1898.) 
Greek. We naturally begin with *Homeb, and notwith- 

standing all that has been said about Pope,^ the 
ordinary reader will probably like to read his 
version (or Chapman's), which, if it is not Homer, is 
' a very pretty poem,' and will give a vivid impres- 
sion, and the more correct translations can be read 
afterwards. The Iliad by Lord Derby is considered 
the most scholarly in verse, and The Odyssey by 
P. S. Worsley (in Spenserian verse) is preferred. 

Mr. Gladstone has written a primer on Homer 
amongst his other Homeric contributions.^ 

1 Gibbon, indeed, calls Pope's Homer ' a portrait endowed with 
every merit excepting that of likeness to the original.' 

2 ' Homer is the greatest chronicler that ever lived, and presents 
to us from his own single hand a representation of life, manners, 
history, of morals, theology, and politics, so vivid and compre- 
hensive that it may be hard to say whether any of the more 
refined ages of Greece and Borne, with their clouds of authors 
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HesioDj the first didactic poet (supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Homer, about 907 b.c, 
but may have been much later), vrrote the first 
poem on agriculture. The Works and Days. His 
Theogony, an account of the Gods of Antiquity, is 
more esteemed. 

Theognis flourished about B.C. 500. Only a few 
sentences, quoted in the works of Plato and others, 
survive. (Hesiod and Theognis, A.C.E.R.) 

*^scHYLUs was the first great master of the tragic 
art, and his Agamemnon is the finest tragedy extant. 
His works have had numerous translators, that by 
E. D. Morshead being perhaps the best. Agamemnon 
has been rendered by Robert Browning. His 
well-known dramas are Prometheus Bound, The 
Trilogy (Story of Orestes, including Agamemnon, 
Choephori, and Eumenides, or The Furies), The 
Persians, Seven against Thebes, The Suppliants — seven 
only out of a large number having survived. 

*SopHOCLES, 'The mellow glory of the Attic Stage,' 
is almost as great a tragedian, his CEdipus ranking 
next to Agamemnon ; — also translated by Morshead, 
Dean Plumptre, and others. 

*EuRiPiDES, ' sad Electra's poet ' ; — The Alcestis, 



and their multiplied forms of historical record, are more faith- 
fully or more completely conveyed to us.'— Gladstone, Stvdies 
on Homer. 
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etc., by R. Browning; or more easily obtainable, the 
version of Robert Potter. 

*Aristcphanes, the greatest comic genius, — eight 
comedies, translated by L. H. Rudd ; most accessible 
form. The Knights, Birds, and Frogs, translated by 
J. H. Frere (Morley's Universal Library). 

Pindar, lyric poet, whose Odes only have come 
down, died b.c. 435. His house, in the general 
destruction of Thebes, Alexander the Great ordered 
to be spared. Various translations, J. C. Baring 
and Calverley in verse, E. Myers and A. Lang in 
prose. Horace described him as ' inimitable.' 

Menander, comic poet (died b.c. 291), is only 
known by fragments ; among them, 

'Evil communications corrupt good manners.' 

Theocritus flourished about b.c. 282 in Sicily ; 
chiefly Idylls and Epigrmns (A.C.E.R., Rev. F. D. 
Morice), C. S. Calverley (verse, 7s. 6d.), A. Lang 
(prose, 4s. 6d.). 

The Greek Anthology, one of the best volumes in 
the A.C.E.R. series, is by Lord Neaves — a collection 
of translations of the Greek Classical Epigrams and 
small poems. 

HISTORIANS 

*Herodotus, the father of history, is certainly no 
dull writer ; translated by Rawlinson, and Cary 
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(much more accessible). His Egypt and Scythia 
(Cass. Nat. Liby.). 

*Thucvdides, 'The greatest philosopher of history,' 
the historian of Peloponnesian War. By Jowett 
and Rev. H. Dale (2 vols.), and also by Dean Wm. 
Smith. 

PoLYBius (B.C. 210-128), greatest Greek historian 
after Herodotus and Thucydides. History — Roman 
Conquest from 264-146 B.C., including Punic War 
(only first five books extant). 

Xenophon, pupil of Socrates, — historian, philo- 
sopher, and general — died B.C. 359. Works trans- 
lated by Ashby, Spelraan, Smith, and others. 
Agedlaus (Hailstone) ; Anabasis (White) — Expedition 
of Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes, King of 
Persia ; Memorabilia of Socrates (Cass. Nat. Liby. ; 
A.C.E.R., Sir A. Grant). 

Cicero in Latin, and Xenophon in Greek, Gibbon 
especially recommends. 

Demosthenes (b.c. 385-322), the world's greatest 
orator. Oration on the Crown, Lord Brougham's trans- 
lation, is one of Sir J. Lubbock's Hundred Books. 

* Plutarch's Lives ' cannot be spared from the 
smallest library,' says Emerson. The translation 
by A. H. Clough is the best. 
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Latin. *ViRGiL,i it is said, can only be really enjoyed 

in the original. Dryden's is the most popular 
and well-known, but there are several prose 
translations which more accurately convey the 
sense (e.g. Lonsdale and Lee), and Professor Con- 
ington's verse of the JEneid is the most scholarly. 

*HoRACE is also said to be untranslatable, but Sir 
Theodore Martin's is considered the best attempt. 
He is the writer of Horace in the A.C.E.R. series, 
which it is therefore particularly advisable to read. 
Professor Conington's (also in verse). There is, how- 
ever a very accessible form in the Chandos Classics, 
where from the work of Dryden, Lytton, Milman, 
and others an excellent volume is made up. 

Plautus, comic poet, died about b.c. 18 4-. Trans- 
lated by Riley (Bohn). 

Terence was a slave. His comedies are noted 
for purity and elegance of language. He died 
about B.C. 159. ' Homo sum ; humani nil a vie alienum 
puto ' — ' I am a man ; nothing in human life can 
fail to have its interest for me ' — is a well- 
known line of his. Translated by Riley (Bohn). 
(A.C.E.R., Plautus and Terence.) 

'' Virgil and Horace, Mr. Harrison declares to be untranslat- 
able, and exhorts the reader to study Latin to appreciate them ; 
on the other hand, Emerson says, ' I should as soon think of 
swimming across Charles River when I want to go to Boston, as of 
reading all my books in originals when' I have them rendered 
for me in my mother-tongue.' 
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Juvenal, died a.d. 128, Satires (Bohn's Library, 
A.C.E.R., E. Walford). 

Ovid, about B.C. 45 to a.d. 17 (Bohn, 3 vols., H. T. 
Riley). Fasti, Metamorphoses, Heroides, his most 
creditable verse. A good deal of what he wrote is 
objectionable. 

Catullus, died B.C. 5 ii, Epigrams. Works, Professor 
R. Ellis (5s.), Sir Theodore Martin (7s. 6d.). ' His 
poetry ranges from gross impurity to the highest 
flights of inspiration.' He libelled Julius Caesar at 
the height of his power, who laughed at the jest 
and invited the poet to dinner. (A.C.E.R., Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Prbpertius, J. Davies.) 

TiBULLUs (died b.c. 18) and Phopertiue (died B.C. 
15) were both elegant poets. (Tr. Sir Theodore 
Martin, and Davies.) 

Lucretius (born b.c. Q5) is not very accessible. 
His poems are ' strangely in sympathy with 
modern thought.' Perhaps of all the Roman poets 
he possessed the greatest genius, but he was more 
philosopher than poet. Virgil borrowed from him. 
His great poem is On the Nature of the Universe 
(Bohn's Library, 5s. ; A.C.E.R., W. H. Mallock). 

*JuLms CjEsar, 'the greatest name in history,' 
sketched his own campaigns in his immortal Com- 
tnentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars. 
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*CicERej philosopher, historian, and consul — on 
the study of whom Erasmus spent ten years — is 
mostly read in Old Age, Friendship, and The Offices, 
in which books the ordinary concerns of daily life 
are treated. 

LivYj B.C. 59 to A.D. 1, wrote the History of Rome 
from its foundation to within a few years of the 
Christian era, but only about a quarter of his books 
have come down. (Spillan, Edmond, and Devitte, 
4 vols., Bohn ; A.C.E.R., Lucas Collins.) Classical 
Writers, Rev. W. A. Capes, Is. 6d. 

Sallust, who died e.g. 35, was a Senator and 
Governor, but a tyrant. He married Terentia, the 
divorced wife of Cicero, to whom he was bitterly 
opposed. The History of Catiline's Conspiracy and 
the Jugurthan War (Pollard, 6s.). The most re- 
markable prose writer of the time, but rather a 
pamphleteer than a historian. 

*Tacitus, the foremost man of the day (died a.d. 
118). His writings chronicle the most momentous 
event in history — the foundation of the Christian 
religion. 

Tacitus and Livy are the greatest Roman 
historians. 

Puny the Younger (died a.d. 113). His letters 
are said to be equal to Cicero's. (Bohn's Library, 
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5s.j trans. Mackreth ; or J. D. Lewis, 5s.) Pliny, 
A.C.E.R., Church and Brodribb, is a very read- 
able book. 'I find/ he says, 'my joy and my 
solace in literature. There is no gladness that 
this cannot increase, no sorrow that it cannot 
lessen.' 



CHAPTER VI 

SOME FOKEIGN BOOKS 

' I care not much for new books, because the old seem 
fuller, and of stronger reason.' 

Montaigne, Essay on Books. 

'You despise books; you, whose whole lives are ab- 
sorbed in the vanities of ambition, the pursuit of 
pleasure, or in indolence ; but remember that all the 
known world, excepting only savage nations, is governed 
by Books.' Voltaire. 

The greatest name in mediaeval literature is that 
Italian, of Dante, who on the Continent holds the position 
that Shakespeare has at home. 

The translations recommended by ' the authori- 
ties ' are : The Inferno (in prose), by Dr. John 
Carlyle, Paradiso and Purgatorio (in prose), by A. J. 
Butler. The most easily procurable are Gary's and 
Longfellow's (in verse). 

Dante Alighieri was born in 1265, and died in 
exile in 1321. His native Florence would gladly 
have received back his remains, but he is buried 
at Ravenna, with the inscription, ' Here am I, 
Dante, laid, shut out from my native shores.' 

30 
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His life-story is sketched by Carlyle in Heroes 
and Hero-Worship. 

The next great poet, also Italian, is Francesco 
Petrarch (1 304-1 374i), whose Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and Poems, edited by Campbell (who also wrote his 
life), form one of Bohn's volumes (see also F.C.E.R., 
H. Reeve). 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375). The most 
easily procurable form of his Decameron or The Ten 
Dai/s' Entertainment, is that in Morley's Universal 
Library (expurgated), but the translation of Thomas 
Wright (7s. 6d.) is said to be the best. 

From this Chaucer took the idea of the Canter- 
bury Tales, and Shakespeare, Moliere, Lessing, 
Dryden, Pope, and Keats, have all drawn on this 
inexhaustible storehouse. 

LuDovico Ariosto (1474-1533). His Orlando 
Furioso forms two volumes of Bohn's Library. 
Stories from Ariosto, 6s. But he is not perhaps so 
much read in England as 

Torquato Tasso (1544-1595), whose La Gerusa- 
lemme Liherata has had many translators. (Sir T. 
K. Laws, two vols., 7s. ; J. H. WifFen, 5s., Bohn.) 
The translation by Edward Fairfax (about 1560- 
1635) is said to have beguiled the imprisonment of 
Charles i. in Carisbrooke Castle. 

Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571), a contemporary 
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of Raphael and Michael Angelo, wrote his Memoirs, 

which excellently portray those times. (Tr. Roscoe 

(Bohn), and more recently and better, J. Addington 

Symonds.) 

ViTTORio Alfieri (1749-1803). Tragedies, by Ed. 
Bowring, two vols. (Bohn). Life, and Essays, by 
W. O. Howell. 

These are the greatest Italian writers. 
French. Of French masterpieces, there are : — those of 
FRAN501S Rabelais (1495-1553), whose wit was 
something like Swift's. About 1532 he pro- 
duced : — 

The Life of Gargantua, a fantastic story of 
the giant Gargantua, embodying the folklore of 
Brittany and the surrounding parts. 

There is in it much of that coarseness insepar- 
able from the times, which makes it impossible to 
freely recommend his writings. His second book is 
called — 

The Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel. Coleridge said 
Rabelais was ' amongst the deepest as well as the 
boldest thinkers of his age.' Professor Morley 
says, ' he endeavoured to use wit and good-humour 
as instruments of war against formalism, ignorance, 
and bigotry.' In his own preface he tells us : — 

' One inch of joy surmounts of grief a span. 
Because to laugh is proper to the man.' 
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Sir W. Besant. Readings in Rabelais, 7s. 6d. 

„ F.C.E.R., Rabelais. 

Morley Univ. Liby. (Tr. Sir Thomas Urquhart.) 

Michael de Montaigne (1533-1592), 'The 
Christian Seneca/ to whose Essays Shakespeare 
owed much, has had a great place in European 
literature ever since. The Essays are on very 
various subjects, but are mostly philosophical. 
Selected Essays (Scott Liby.). Life (F.C.E.R.). 

*MoLiiRE (I62O-I673), the greatest master of 
comedy ; some of whose plays have been rendered by 
Dryden and Fielding. Le Misanthrope is his greatest. 

*Jean Racine (1639-1699), as great in tragedy, 
whose Athalie and Iphigenie have been said by Vol- 
taire to be as near perfection as possible. 

Of the collected plays of — 

Pierre Corneille (16o6-1684), contemporary 
with these, there appears to be no English trans- 
lation, although some have been separately ren- 
dered ; Mdite, Medea, The Cid, etc. 

It is needless to say that these dramatists can- 
not be fully appreciated through translations. 

*VoLTAiRE (1 694-1778), who was the literary 
monarch of Europe, left many volumes of history, 
drama, fiction, and poetry. To appreciate him, 
Mr. John Morley's Voltaire should be read, and 
Carlyle's Essay. 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). His Con- 
fessions, George Eliot saidj it was worth learning 
the French language to read. There are, however, 
many translations. That in Scott Library is handy. 

Le Sage (1668-1747), wrote *Gil Bias, said to 
have been the favourite book of Pitt. 

Macaulay thought the finest novel ever written 
was La Vie de Marianne, by 

Pierre Marivaux (1688-1763), dramatist as well 
as novelist, who also wrote Le Paysan Parvenu, and 
Le Pkilosophe Indigent. 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869), was a critic of 
exquisite taste and judgment. His Essays have 
been translated. (Edited by William Sharp.) 

La Lyre Frangaise ('Golden Treasury' series) 
contains a selection of the choicest French lyrics. 

Of German Books, we have first, in point of time — 

German. *The Nibelungen Lied, the oldest drama in Europe. 

Carlyle wrote an elaborate essay on it, with snatches 

translated, and it is said to have been the dream of 

his youth to have translated the whole. 

*JoHANN Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), with 
whom, through the writings of Carlyle and his 
Life by Lewes, it is possible to gain an intimate 
acquaintance. 

Faust and Wilhelm Meister and Lyrics, 
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Heinrich Heine (1800-1856). Selections (Canter- 
bury Poets). Life, by W. Sharp (G.W.), and an 
Essay by Matthew Arnold. Select Prose Writings. 
(Scott Liby.) 

*Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805): — 

Coleridge's translation of his Walknstein is a 
classic. William Tell is his most popular drama. 

Poems and Ballads (Lord Lytton). 

Schiller's Life by Carlyle is a gem of biography. 

Deutsche Lyrik. Golden Treasury of the best 
German Lyrical Poems. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, translated by Lockhart. Spanish. 

^Chronicle of the Cid, old Spanish tales^ probably 
about 1000 or 1100 a.d. (Southey's Translation, 
prose), but age and author unknown. 

*Don Quixote, by Cervantes (1547-1616), a bur- 
lesque of chivalry, — the most popular book that 
Spain has produced. The first part was published in 
l604, in the same year as Hamlet, and the book has 
been translated into all languages. 

*Pedro Calderon (l600-l687), Spain's greatest 
dramatist, has had numerous translators, Fitzgerald 
being the latest and best. 

Camoens (1524-1579), the celebrated Portuguese Various, 
poet; The Lusiad — the story of the discovery of 
India (in verse, Bohn, Ss. 6d.). 
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The Arabian Nights Entertainments needs no press- 
ing. As in the case of the Nihelungen Lied, the 
name of its author is lost in obscurity. Sir Richard 
Burton made a recent translation which excited 
much interest, and his version (prepared for house- 
hold reading by Lady Burton) has taken precedence 
of the older ones by Lane and Pajm. 

Mention here must also be made of The Shah 
Ndmeh of the Persian Poet Firdausi (translated 
into prose and verse by J. Atkinson) ; The Shi 
King, the old ' Poetry Classic ' of the Chinese 
(metrically rendered by W. Jennings) ; The Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata, the Great Indian Epics 
(translated by J. C. Oman) ; Salcoontala, or the 
Lost Ring, an Indian Drama (translated by Sir 
M. Monier- Williams) ; all in Sir John Lubbock's 
100 Books; and The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
Fitzgerald's translation into English verse and 
prose ; (also translated by J. H. McCarthy, and 
paraphrased by R. le Gallienne). 



CHAPTER VII 

SOME CELEBRATED ENGLISH PROSE WORKS 

' The Images of men's wits and knowledge remain in 
books, exempted from the wrong of time, and capable 
of perpetual renovation.' 

Baoon-, The Advancement of Learning. 

Part I. History 

Before particularising, it is advisable to refresh the 
memory with some general outline. The histories 
serving this purpose are too numerous to mention ; 
but perhaps the object will best be attained by 
means of Green's Short History of the English People 
(from the landing of the English in 449 to the 
Battle of Waterloo), or Professor Gardiner's Student's 
History of England (from the earliest times to 1885). 
The former is the book most widely recom- 
mended, and is probably the more entertaining 
narrative, being especially lucid as to the social 
institutions and the growth of our literature. The 
latter is more attractively got up, and is copiously 
illustrated, and would probably be preferred by the 

37 
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student; but either will equally well serve the 
purpose. 

Dr. Arnold first suggested the plan of reading 
history backwards from our own times, in which 
keen interest is most likely to be felt ; or it may 
be some period is particularly attractive, as that of 
the Civil War or the Armada. The best work on 
that time would then be a wise commencement. 

In more or less chronological order I now pro- 
ceed to enumerate some of the chief sources of 
information, where historical facts are presented in 
a way likely to interest the busy reader. 

J. R. Green's History of the English People is 
a more comprehensive work, covering the same 
ground as the other. His Making of England (to 
829) and Conquest of England (to 1071) are very 
readable books on the somewhat obscure Saxon 
times, on which period or later (in a cursory 
manner to about the time of Edward i.). Free- 
man's Norman Conquest is the great authority and a 
deeply interesting one. It is, however, very long. 
There is an abridgment, A Short History of the 
Norman Conquest (2s. 6d.). The period of the 
Great Charter is best described in C. H. Pearson's 
Early and Middle Ages, and that of Edward i. in 
Hallam's Middle Ages, which, however, is not light 
reading. Froude, From the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth, is the great name for the Tudors ; 
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but, says Green, ' though of great literary merit, his 
history is disfigured by a love of paradox, by hero- 
worship, and by reckless defence of tyranny and 
crime.' 

Passing on to the Stuarts, from l603-l660, per- 
haps the most important sixty years in our coun- 
try's career, is amply covered by Professor S. R. 
Gardiner, one of our greatest and most reliable 
living historians. 

His History of England from l603-l642. History of 
the Great Civil War, and now his History of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate, 1 649-1660, are splendid 
and impartial guides to those stirring times. 

Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of Cromrvell will be 
read and valued as no other book of the kind. 
Professor Gardiner almost takes us to the opening 
of Macaulay's famous work, which is indeed pre- 
faced by an introduction summarising the history 
preliminary to his selected period. 

It has become somewhat the fashion to disparage 
Macaulay's writings ; but his '''History of England 
remains the model work for our purpose, and 
among historians for the people he is facile 
princeps. Others have imitated his method, in 
some cases with more regard for strict impartiality, 
but in no case with anything approaching his bril- 
liance and entertaining style. He is, above all, the 
historian who has made what is usually considered 
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a dry subject interesting to the ordinary reader 
almost to the extent of substituting history for 
fiction. 

He proposed to write from James ii. down to his 
own time, but at his death he had barely reached 
the close of the career of his hero, William of 
Orange. 

His *Essays — too various here to set forth — have 
depicted other periods of history from Bacon to 
Frederic the Great, and they will be more easily 
tackled than the history in the first instance. 

There is the Diary of Samuel Pepys (1659-1669), 
quaint and chatty, and also Evelyn's -Dzary (1641- 
1706). 

Lord Mahon's History of England from the Peace 
of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles (1713-178S) 
and Mr. Lecky's Eighteenth Century both continue 
Macaulay's work. Mr. Massey's George III., Mr. 
Spencer Walpole's History (1815-1858), lead into the 
present reign, for which Mr. Justin McCarthy has 
made himself responsible in his ^History of Our Onm 
Times, now brought down to the Diamond Jubilee 
with a fifth volume published in 1897. It has 
been said that these volumes . are worthy to rank 
with Macaulay's, and in point of entertainment and 
picturesque treatment of dry questions it is true. 
They form an excellent start if the ' reading back- 
wards' method is adopted. An abridgment, Short 
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History of Our Own Times, is itself a valuable book 
for those who cannot read the larger one. 

It is impossible to deal here to any extent with 
the histories of other nations. That of Greece and 
Rome must of course be familiar, but the standard 
histories may require more time than can be spared. 
The Student's Greece, by Sir William Smith, The 
Student's Rome, by Dean Liddell (to the Empire), 
may suffice for the purpose ; but the incomparable 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is indispen- 
sable to a true knowledge. There is, however, an 
abridgment. The Student's Gibbon. 

Bryce's Holy Roman Empire (from the Barbarian 
Invasions to the resignation of Francis ii. in 1806), 
such works as Motley's *Dutch Republic and United 
Netherlands, Prescott's ^Conquest of Mexico, Philip //., 
etc., the volumes in the ' Story of Nation? ' series, 
should be read, some passim, others in toto. 

Carlyle's *French Revolution is a prose poem, and 
needs a historical guide itself; so some other history 
of that world-stirring event — say Taine's — must be 
read as well. 

His Frederic the Great is, it is to be feared, too 
long for the average reader. 

Of Colonial and other short histories may be 
mentioned Froude's Oceana, or England and her 
Colonies, and E. J. Payne's European Colonies, with 
Hunter's Brief History of the Indian People. 
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Mommsen's History of Rome (translated by the 
Rev. Dr. Dickson) is the standard work for the 
period not traversed by Gibbon. This, Grote's 
History of Greece and Milman's Latin Christianity 
are the great books, but their bulk must deter 
the many. 

Part II. Biography 

'The History of the World/ says Carlyle, 'is 
the biography of great men.' It is certain that 
we shall be more interested in the great books 
when we know something of the lives of the great 
authors. 

Some, it is true, have left books greater than 
their own personalities appear to have been, as 
Seneca or Bacon ; others have been greater than 
their books, as Csesar and, perhaps, Johnson. But 
even if on nearer view we are reminded that the 
literary Titan is only human, and that ' great men 
are not always wise,' we shall do well to study the 
lives of the writer's, as we shall appreciate the work 
more justly when we know something of the work- 
man and under what circumstances he worked. To 
make this easier, the admirable series of short lives, 
— 'English Men of Letters,' edited by Mr. John 
Morley, and written by the leading authors of the 
day, — has been issued, and they each treat their 
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particular man of letters in an excellent, and at the 
same time popular, way. There are nearly forty 
of them, ranging from Chaucer to Carlyle. The 
following might be particularly mentioned : — 

Burke, by the Editor. 
Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. 
Scott, by R. H. Hutton. 
BuNYAN, by J. A. Froude. 
Lamb, by Canon Ainger. 
Milton, by Mark Pattison. 

In the similar series known as the ' Great Writers,' 
we might mention C. Bronte, by Augustine Birrell ; 
Adam Smith, by R. B. Haldane ; George Eliot, by 
Oscar Browning ; Jane Austen, by Goldwin Smith ; 
and Carlyle, by Dr. Garnett. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the good 
effect of this class of book, or press for its perusal 
too urgently. 

Biography is perhaps the most desirable form of 
reading, and we have often in one volume not only 
the life of one celebrated man depicted, but the 
famous book of another, as in Carlyle's Cromwell or 
Stanley's Arnold. These, with Boswell's * Johnson, 
Gaskell's Charlotte Bronte, Moore's Byron, Trevelyan's 
*Macaulay, Lockhart's *Scott, Forster's Goldsmith, 
Southey's Nelson, Carlyle's Schiller and Johii Sterling, 
Burke and Voltaire by John Morley, Letters and 
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Memotials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, C. Kingsley's Life 
and Letters, Lewes' Goethe, are considered model 
biographies.^ 

Mention should be made here, too, of the Auto- 
biographies of *Gibbonj Hume, and Leigh Hunt 
(placed by Carlyle next to ' Boswell '), the Memoirs 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Johnson's *Lives 
oj the Poets. 

Of smaller books there are Pitt by Lord Rosebery, 
Cromwell and William the Silent by Frederic Har- 
rison, and others in the series ('Twelve English 
Statesmen' and ' Foreign Statesmen '). 

Professor David Masson's Life of Milton is one 
of the best books of the kind which this age has 
produced, but is lengthy. 

Southey's Life of Wesley was to Coleridge 
'a favourite among favourite books.' Sir George 
Trevelyan has also written The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. 

Part III. Some Celebrated Prose Works 

Under this heading are mentioned many cele- 
brated books which could not be conveniently 
named elsewhere, and here they can hardly be 
more than named. 

1 There has been more controversy over Carlyle's lAfe by 
Froude than over any other book of its nature, but the just 
and final opinion will probably place it with the above. 
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The first collection of writings called by the name 
of Essays were those of *Lord Bacon published in 
1597, and they have ever since been noted for an 
unexampled terseness and quintessence of wisdom ; 
certainly no other prose work of its size is so often 
used in quotation. 

*Addison and Steele introduced the periodical 
literature in the delightful Tatler and Spectator, 
written in the purest English, and free from the 
slightest suspicion of coarseness,^ which cannot 
always be said of *Swift, whose Tale of a Tub, 
Battle of the Boohs, and others, are among the best 
prose of any period. *'Johnson's Idler and Rambler 
are similar in style to the Spectator. 

*Macaulay's Essays are noticed under the head- 
ing of history, and Montaigne's and Sainte-Beuve's 
under foreign books. 

*Emerson's are of a high moral and invigorating 
tone, but may not be in the front rank from a 
purely literary standpoint. 

*Lamb's Essays of Elia (of which it is said one 
never knows whether to admire the book or to love 
the man most) are in quite another style. Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, though written for children, 
is an excellent introduction to the plays. Other 

1 ' To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as much like 
affection as any sentiment can be which is inspired by one who 
has been sleeping a hundred and twenty years in Weatminster 
Abbey.'— Macaulay. 
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famous Essays are those of Sydney Smith, Walter 
Savage Landor, poet and essayist of great culture 
(Imaginary Conversations, etc.), De Quincey (Con- 
fessions of an English Opium- Eater), Shelley, Leigh 
Huntj Sir A. Helps (Friends in Council), Hazlitt, D. 
Jerrold, Abraham Cowley, Sir Thomas Browne's 
Religio Medici, Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his son, 
Horace Walpole's Letters, the Letters of Thomas 
Gray, Coleridge's Table Talk, Spence's Anecdotes, 
Lowell's ^Essays on the English Poets and At my Study 
Windows — excellent introductions to English litera- 
ture. Thackeray's *English Humourists is a book 
with a somewhat similar object in a much more 
popular style and in the form of lectures. The 
prose of Milton and Burke is the loftiest of all. 

*Areopagitica, the speech on the liberty of un- 
licensed printing, 'the noblest defence that was 
ever made of the noblest of causes,' i and the 
Defence of the People of England, are Milton's best. 

The Poetry of Milton's Prose is a small volume of 
selections. 

*Burke — ' our greatest English prose-writer, as I 
think ' (M. Arnold) — Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution,^ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, and 

1 Mr. John Morley. 

2 ' The book is like some temple by whose structure and design 
we allow ourselves to be impressed, without being careful to 
measure the precise truth or fitness of the worship to which it was 
consecrated by its first founders.' — Burke, by John Morley. 
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Thoughts on the Present Discontents, may be selected 
from the volumes of his works. 

To compare with these two, we have in our day 
*Carlyle and *Ruskin. If little has been read. Heroes 
and Hero-Worship is the best to read first of Car- 
lyle's. The French Revolution, Past and Present, and 
Sartor Besartus will probably be read before Crom- 
well and Frederic. With Ruskin a beginning is 
usually made with Sesame and Lilies. Unto This Last 
(a very small book on political economy), he says, 
contains his best work ; and it is one of the choicest 
books written during the last half century. Time 
and Tide, A Joy for Ever, Crown of Wild Olive, 
Munera Pulveris, and others, are very fine books, but 
perhaps a little too 'serious' to come into the 
'leisure' class; while Seven Lamps and Stones of 
Venice are architectural. 

To turn abruptly from the present day to the 
Middle Ages, one book must be mentioned — Sir 
Thomas Malory's Morte d' Arthur, published by 
Caxton in 1485, one of the first and simplest 
specimens of English literature, probably translated 
from some old French author. Arthurian legend 
has often been the subject of English writers, and 
nowadays is most familiar by Tennyson's Idylh of 
the King. 

Ever popular books are * Gulliver^ s Travels,* JEsop's 
Fables (L'Estrange), Andersen's and Grimm's Fairy 
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Tales, Humboldt's Travels, Cook's Voyages, and, 
above all, Bunyan's *Pilgrim's Progress. 

Besides his history, Froude's Short Studies on 
Great Subjects should be mentioned. 

Samuel Smiles, in Self-Help and other books 
dealing with the success of industrial and inventive 
pioneers, has been very widely read ; but a reaction 
against the glorification of the individual who starves 
in his youth to drive his carriage in old age, and 
the almost apotheosis of worldly success sometimes 
indulged in by him, have of late brought his books 
into some disfavour. His Character and Duty are 
free from this defect, and of a high tone, and first' 
among books of the kind. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has afforded delight and 
amusement to thousands who have read his Autocrat, 
Poet, and Professor, at the Breakfast Table, where wit 
and wisdom and pathos are mingled by that kindly 
author, whose geniality sparkles on every page. 

Of Matthew Arnold's *Essays in Criticism more is 
said in another place. 

With the mention of R. H. Hutton's Literary 
Essays, Mr. Leslie Stephen's Hours in a Library, 
Mr. John Morley's ^Studies in Literature, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's Choice of Books, etc., and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell's Obiter Dicta, representative of the best 
writing of the present day, this chapter must close. 



CHAPTER VIII 

POETS AND POETRY 

' The end of Poetry is to please ; and the name, we 
think, is strictly applicable to every metrical composition 
from which we derive pleasure without any laborious 
exercise of the imderstanding.' 

Lord Jeiteby, EAvnhwrgh Beview. 

' The crown of literature is poetry.' 

Matthew Abhold. 

Poetry, according to Wordsworth, 'is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ' ; and, perhaps 
for that very reason, it generally happens that a 
true appreciation of poetry has to be acquired. A 
liking for it does not, to the many, come as a 
matter of course. Those who do not read much 
invariably read prose ; but a taste for poetry is 
one which all true lovers of reading are bound 
to acquire. 

Here, as elsewhere, I endeavour to confine my- 
self to the best, selection being the principal aim. 
It is useless to confuse by multiplicity of names 
and references to poets of, generally speaking, 

D 
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mediocre worth ; but there is a fashion in poetry^ 
like other things^ and those who are not read 
much to-day may come into favour again in the 
future. 

To exclude for the moment poets of our own day, 
we may safely say that a list of our greatest poets 
would contain the following : — Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Burns, Coleridge, with Pope and Dryden. 
The masterpieces of these, with selections from 
others, as Gray, such as Palgrave's 'Golden Treasury' 
affords, would make up the choicest that was ever 
put into English verse. 

English poetry begins with — 

*Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), whose Canterbury 
Tales appeared in 1391. The old English is some- 
what difficult, but would not prove a serious obstacle 
if a fair trial were given. 

*Edmund Spenser (1553-1599) comes next. The 
Faery Queen is well known by name, but it is not, 
and probably never will be, a popular poem.^ 

Just the reverse can be said of the ' divine ' 
*WiLLiAM Shakespeare (1564 -16i6), the world's 
greatest poet, whose very popularity makes com- 

1 It was said to Burke that Chatham knew nothing but the 
Faery Qtieen. 'No matter how that was said,' Burke replied, 
' whoever relishes and reads Spenser as he ought to be read, will 
have a strong hold of the English language.' 
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ment unnecessary ; but it may just be mentioned 
that the Sonnets should by no means be forgotten. 

*JoHN Milton (1608-1674), author of our stateliest 
verse, whose personality is as familiar as Shake- 
speare's is mythical. For selection, Paradise Lost 
(first six and last books), Ijycidas, U Allegro, and 
II Penseroso, and also his Sonnets. 

Rev. George Herbert (1593-1632), the author 
of some saintly and elegant verse, is perhaps best 
known for his poem on Man. 

John Dryden (1631-1700) was the founder of a 
new school, with Pope as his great follower. Ab- 
salom and Achitopkel, his greatest political satire, 
has been called ' the noblest portrait gallery in 
poetry.' Lines to Cromwell, Astrcea Redux, Tales 
from Chaucer, with the Odes for St. Cecilia's Day 
and Alexanders Feast. He was most valuable as 
a translator from the Greek and Latin (notably 
Virgil), and French. 

*Alexander Pope (1 688-1 744), 'easy to hate but 
easier to quote' (Birrell), oiu: greatest master of 
satire, and in fragments better known than any but 
Shakespeare. Essay on Man, Imitations of Horace, 
Rape of the Lock, The Dunciad. 

James Thomson (1700-1748), famous for The 
Seasons and Castle of Indolence and Rule Britannia. 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771), the English Pindar, 
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immortal for his Elegy in a Country Churchyard, has 
written exceptionally fine Odes. His tomb can be 
seen in the little churchyard of Stoke Pogis^ Bucks, 
with the Elegy written upon it. 

*Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1 774). There is nothing 
of its kind so pleasing as The Traveller and The 
Deserted Village. His plays, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and The Good-natured Man, also live. 

William Cowper (1731-1800), a poet for the time 
a little out of favour, is the author of some most 
popular hymns and much-loved serious poetry, — 
The Task, and such short pieces as The Lines to 
My Mother's Picture, and some comic pieces, as 
John Gilpin. 

*RicHARD Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816), drama- 
tist. School for Scandal, the most brilliant English 
comedy. The Rivals, etc. 

George Crabbe (1754-1832). 'Nature's sternest 
painter, yet the best,' said Byron, but he is not read 
much now. He was befriended by Burke, and was 
a favourite with Sir Walter Scott. The Library, etc. 

*RoBERT Burns (1759-1796), the idol of a nation, 
whose songs have preserved a language, and per- 
petuated a nationality. As a poet, far higher than 
his countryman, 

*Walter Scott (1771-1832), whose name in litera- 
ture is second only to Shakespeare, but who is a 
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popular, rather than a truly great, poet. No one 
would willingly pass over Marmion, The Lady of the 
Lake, or The Lay of the Last Minstrel. People who 
can read no other poetry enjoy these over and over 
again. 

*Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), best 
known for The Ancient Mariner, is the composer of 
some of the choicest verse. 

Robert Southey (1774-184<3), Poet Laureate, and 
a voluminous writer, but now better known for his 
Life of Nelson than for any poem of first merit. A 
few pieces, such as The Battle of Blenheim and 
The Inchcape Rock, now stand for his poetry. 

*LoRD Byron (1788-1824), the most potent voice 
of his day. There is no more vigorous work than his 
in English poetry. Childe Harold, Manfred, and his 
Songs. 

*Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) and *John 
Keats (1795-1821). Beloved by all who read them 
with sympathy, chiefly for their Odes and short 
poems, e.g. Shelley's Ode to the Skylark, and Keats's 
Ode to the Nightingale. 

*WiLLiAM Wordsworth (1770-1850),i is most pro- 

' ' To be dead to the charm of Matthew Arnold's Selections from 
Wordsworth is to care nothing for poetry. To appreciate with 
any measure of enthusiasm the twelve volumes of Wordsworth's 
collected writings, is equally to have one's sense of true poetry 
deadened and destroyed.' — Shorter's Victorian literature. 
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bably our greatest poet since Milton. Unfortunatelyj 
from the abundance of his works, his choicest poems 
are often overlookedj e.g. Lines on Tintem Abbey, 
Ode on Immortality, and some Sonnets, as ' The world 
is too much with us,' etc. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), whose martial 
music is ever popular. The Pleasures of Hope, 
Gertrude of Wyoming, and his shorter poems, like 
The Battle of the Baltic, Hohenlinden. 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852), the Irish Burns. 
Lalla Rookh, his long Eastern romance, is not often 
read through ; but nothing of the kind has ever 
surpassed the Irish Melodies, most familiar as set to 
music. 

Thomas Hood (1798-1845). His serious, are gener- 
ally contra-distinguished from his comic, poems. On 
the one hand, The Bridge of Sighs and The Song of 
the Shirt ; on the other, Miss Kilmansegg, and 
numerous Ballads. 

Felicia Hemans (1794-1835). The Better Land 
will ever be her best title to remembrance. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning (I8O6-I86I) is the 
first of English poetesses. Aurora Leigh is her long 
poem ; Rhyme of the Dmhess May, Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship, Sonnets from the Portuguese (love-sonnets 
to Robert Browning), are best known. 
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*Tennyson (1809-1892), and *Robert Browning 
(1812-1890), both high on the roll of fame, are too 
near to judge, and too well known to need remark. 

*Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), after being 
ranked as a prose-writer only, has lately been re- 
cognised as a poet of much sweetness and beauty. 
The Strayed Reveller, Empedocles on Etna, Rugby 
Chapel, Memorial Verses, and Sonnets. 

William Morris (1834-1896). The EaHhly Para- 
dise is his best-known poem, and was issued in an 
abridged form, by permission, in the ' Penny Poets.' 
His works are dear, and consequently his poetry has 
yet to become well known. 

Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861) is by some 
placed very high. His most famous poem is said 
to be The Bothie of Toher-na-Vuolich. He trans- 
lated Plutarch's Lives. 

Dante Gabriel Eossetti (1828-1882), the painter- 
poet, is chiefly known for his ballads and sonnets. 

Coventry Patmore (1823-1896). The Angel in 
the House (best known) ; also Unknown Eros, and 
other Odes. 

Of Americans who are most read here — ■ 

*Henry W. Longfellow is first. 

W. CuLLEN Bryant is not much read, nor is N. 
P. Willis, but John Greenleaf Whittier has his 
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own small but fervent body of admirers. His poems 
on slavery were most popular. 

Edgar Allan Poe (1811-1849), Lord Tennyson 
thought the most original American genius. His 
reckless and intemperate habits brought him to an 
early grave. The Raven, Annabel Lee. 

* J AMES Russell Lowell (1819-1891)) like our 
Hood, was both grave and gay. The Present Crisis, 
Extreme Unction, are very different from the Biglow 
Papers. 

The Ingoldshy Legends, by Richard Harris Barham 
(1788-1845) ['Thomas Ingoldsby'], should not be 
omitted from this chapter. Perhaps of all books of 
witty versification, it deservedly holds the first place. 
Barham was Canon of St. Paul's, and a friend of 
that other great wit, Sydney Smith. 



CHAPTER IX 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 

'Novels have become a necessity of the age ; you must 
write a novel — a INovel ? But every subject on which 
novels can be written is preoccupied. There are novels 
of low life, novels of high life, military novels, naval 
novels, novels philosophical, novels descriptive of India, 
the Colonies, Ancient Kome, and the Egyptian Pyramids. 
From what bird, wild eagle or barn-door fowl, can I 

"Pluck one unwearied plume from Fancy's wing?"' 

Lord Lytton, My Novel. 

There can be little doubt that the greatest names 
in English fiction are Scott, Thackerayj and 
Dickens, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and George Eliot; and 
for their works, and for such isolated treasures as 
Robinson Crusoe, Vicar of Wakefield, and Rasselas, it 
would be my aim to endeavour to secure a primary 
attention and constant perusal. There are many 
others who surround the heights and perhaps dis- 
pute the pre-eminence with some of these, but 
it is generally admitted that those named are on 
the summit. 

67 
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* Robinson Crusoe was published in 1719, and is 
always first amongst romantic novelsj but 

Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) is not known for any 
other novel, although much of his prose lives. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-I76I) was the inventor 
of the modern sentimental novel. Clarissa Harlotve 
and Sir Charles Grandison, in the form of con- 
tinuous letters, are now generally read by means 
of judicious abridgments. Richardson has none 
of that coarseness which is inseparable from the 
masterpieces of Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne ; 
but at the same time he has none of their force.^ 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754) is more vigorous. 
His and Smollett's are the novels of real life. Tom 
Jones (1749) is 'our English masterpiece and model,' 
Joseph Andrews (which he himself preferred), and 
Amelia. Tom Jones can best be read in the Family 
Edition (Swan Sonnenschein), edited for use of 
modern readers by Fielding's great-granddaughter. 

Tobias Smollett (1721-1771) is more coarse than 
Fielding. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle. His 
last and undoubtedly best, Humphrey Clinker, was 
written at Leghorn. Smollett cannot be cordially 
recommended. 

' ' It is a solace to hear of any one's reading and enjoying 
Richardson. We have fallen on an evil generation who would 
not read Clarissa even in an abridged form.' — George Eliot. 
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*JoHNSoN produced Rasselas, first of didactic tales^, 
in the same year that 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) produced Tristram 
Shandy (1757), of which, and of the same author's 
Sentimental Journey, ' the peculiar wit and sentiment 
has never been surpassed ' ; but unfortunately Sterne 
is not like Dickens and Thackeray in their absolute 
suitability for all readers. 

In 1766 Goldsmith's *Ficar of Wakefield was 
published. 

Frances Burney (Mme D'Arblay) (1752-1840) 
was immensely popular some years ago for Evelina 
and Cecilia, in the style of Jane Austen, excellent 
in their simplicity. About the same degree of 
popularity was in her time won by 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) for her Irish 
tales, such as Castle Hachrent, Patronage, Tales of 
Fashionable Life. Sir Walter Scott held her in high 
esteem. 

Horace Walpole's Castle of Otranto appeared 
in 1764. 

Jane Austen (1775-1817), who, with Charlotte 
Bronte and George Eliot, is greatest amongst women 
novelists, wrote Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensi- 
bility, Mansfield Park, and Emma, between 1811 and 
1817, all displaying that 'exquisite touch which 
renders commonplace things and characters in- 
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teresting from truth of the descriptions and the 
sentiment/ as Sir Walter Scott said, and confessed 
the charm denied to him.^ 

But amongst novelists of all time the undoubted 
pre-eminence must be accorded to 

*Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), that colossal 
figure in our literature, with whom Shakespeare 
alone is on an equality. Waverley (1814) was first; 
Guy Mannering was written in six weeks, and the 
Bride of Lammermoor in a fortnight. The Heart of 
Midlothian, if one is to make a selection, seems to 
be best of all ; and there are not many finer scenes 
in fiction than that of Jeanie Deans with Queen 
Caroline. These, with The Antiquary, Rob Roy, Old 
Mortality, Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth, for choice. 

Mary Mitford (1789-1855) depicted country life 
in Our Village and Belford Regis. 

William Beckford (1759-1844). Vathek, an 
Arabian tale, is still popular. 

Mary Shelley (1797-1851), the poet's second 
wife, wrote that very gruesome tale, Frankenstein. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton, born in 1805, states- 
man and man of letters like his friend Disraeli, was 
also a novelist, and is the author of a long list of 

^ Lookhart's lAfe of Scott. 
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famous novels, mostly historical, from which the 
Last of the Barons, The Last Days of Pompeii, and 
Rienzi might be selected; and of the political 
novels of 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (1804- 
1881), Vivian Grey, his first, Coningshy, Sibyl, Contarini 
Fleming, and Endymion, it will be suflScient to name 
here. 

Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) died at the early 
age of thirty-nine. As ' Currer Bell ' she had pub- 
hshed Jane Eyre, a novel of passion, in 1847 ; also 
Villette and Shirley. She was the daughter of a poor 
clergyman in Yorkshire. 

The life of Charlotte Bronte was an interesting 
but sad one, and is the subject of Mrs. Gaskell's 
celebrated work. Her sisters, Emily and Anne 
Bronte, also wrote, and Wuthering Heights, by the 
former, is still a much-read novel. See Charlotte 
Bronte (Birrell), G. W. 

George Borrow (1803-1881) produced in 1844 
The Bible in Spain, relating his personal adventures 
when a missionary in that country. Lavengro is 
illustrative of gipsy life. 

The names of Dickens and Thackeray, however, 
in popularity overshadow all other novelists of this 
reign ; and it is safe to say that that popularity, 
though it may vary at times and be carried on by 
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' the survival of only a few of the works of each, will 
be an abiding one. 

*Charles Dickens (1812-1870) first wrote Pickwick ' 
Papers (1837), then Nicholas Nicklehy, Old Curiosity 
Shop, David Copperfield, Bamaby Rudge, Dombey and 
Son, and so on, all so well known and widely read. 

*WiLLiAM Makepeace, Thackeray (1811-1863) 
began with Vanity Fair (always his most popular) 
in 1 846, and followed with Pendennis, The Newcomes, 
Esmond (1852) (perhaps his best), continued in The 
Virginians, and many other contributions to the 
literature of the time. He was editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine. 

Elizabeth Gaskell (1810-1865), author of the 
Life of Charlotte Bronte, wrote a novel of first 
rank, Cranford, depicting village life in Cheshire, 
which Lord Houghton said was ' the first piece of 
humouristic description ' since Charles Lamb ; also 
Mary Barton, a picture of English factory life, and 
others. 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) was Rector of 
Eversley, and a poet as well as a novelist. His 
first novel was Alton Locke, a powerful story of the 
Chartist movement, then came Yeast and Hypatia, 
Westward Ho ! (usually considered his best), Hereward 
the Wake, and Tfvo Years Ago. His brother, 
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Henry Kingsley (1830-1876) wrote Geoffrey 
Hamlyn and Ravenshoe. 

George Eliot (1819-1880) (Miss Marian Evans, 
who for a few months was Mrs. J. Walter Cross) 
began with Scenes of Clerical Life in 1856, and 
Thackeray at once recognised her as a star of the 
first magnitude. Adam Bede (a favourite with Prince 
Bismarck), Silas Mamer, The Mill on the Floss, Felix 
Holt, Romola, are her best. There is generally 
admitted to be a decided falling-off in Daniel 
Deronda and Theophrastus Such. She also wrote 
poetry. The Choir Invisible (a very short poem) being 
best known ; the Spanish Gypsy is her long poem. 
Cheaper editions of her works are alone needed to 
secure her the widespread popularity of Thackeray. 

Anthony Trollope (1815-1882), who was an 
official in the Post Office, wrote many novels, but 
Barchester Towers, The Warden, Framley Parsonage, 
and Last Chronicle of Barset, are amongst his best. 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) as a novelist, 
is enthusiastically read to-day and will probably 
live. As a critic, he also did good work, e.g. Men, 
Women, and Books. He lived and died in Samoa. 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Master of Ballantrae, etc. 

Mrs. Oliphant (1828-1897), a most versatile 
writer. Salem Chapel (compared with Silas Mamer) 
and The Blackruoods. 
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From the many novels of William Black (1841- 
1898), descriptive of the beauty of scenery and 
female character, and noted for the purity of their 
style, it is not difficult to select A Daughter of Heth, 
Princess of Thule, and In Silk Attire. 

The following novelists have all written many 
books which will live, but, as a rule, they are on a 
somewhat lower level : — 

Samuel Warren, a Chancery Q.C., wrote two 
famous books, Teti Thousand a Year, and Passages 
Jrom the Diary of a Late Physician. 

WiLKiE Collins. Woman in White. The Moonstone. 

Captain Marry at. Sea tales, as Peter Simple. 

G. P. R. James. Historical romance, as Richelieu. 

W. H. Ainsworth. Similar books, as Torver of 
London. 

Albert Smith. Christopher Tadpole. 

Charles Lever. Harry Lorrequer and Charles 
O'Malley. 

Samuel Lover. Handy Andy and Rory O'More. 

Charles Reade. The Cloister and the Hearth and 
Never too Late to Mend. 

Frank Smedley. Frank Fairlegh and Harry Cover- 
dale. 

Thomas Hughes. Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

Mrs. Henry Wood. The Channings and East Lynne. 

Mrs. Charles. The Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
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SOME AMERICAN NOVELS 

Washington Irving (1783-1859). The Sketch 
Book, Knickerbocker's History of New York. 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851). Last of 
the Mohicans, Heerslayer, Pathfinder. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1807-1864) is perhaps 
first. The Scarlet Letter, Mosses from an old Manse, 
House of the Seven Gables. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894). Elsie 
Venner, The Guardian Angel, etc. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (1814-1896). Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, 

SOME FOREIGN NOVELISTS 

Many celebrated foreign novels are accessible in 
cheap translations. 

HoNORE DE Balzac (1799-1850). Pere Goriot, 
Bureaucracy, etc. 

Victor Hugo (1802-1885). Notre Dame, Les Mise- 
rables (the greatest French novel of the century). 

Alexandre Dumas (1806-1870). Monte Crista, 
Three Musketeers, Twenty Years After. 

George Sand (Madame Dudevant) (1804-1876). 
Consuelo. 

Eugene Sue (1801-1857). The Wandering Jew, A 
Tale of the Jesuits. 

Alphonse Daudet (1840-1897). Fromont Junior, 
Robert Helmont. 
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J. S. TouRGENiEF (1818-1883), the celebrated 
Russian novelist. Fathers and Sons, and Virgin Soil. 

It were too invidious a task, and one quite be- 
yond my powers, to offer any remarks upon the 
works of living English novelists, and it is quite 
unnecessary to say anything of their lives ; so I 
purposely refrain from mentioning the names or 
works of any of them, and would refer the reader 
to writers on the period. ^ 

^ As, for instance, to Mr. Shorter's ' Victorian Literature — Sixty 
Years of Books and Bookmen' — a book well known as a most 
excellent and popular guide ; or Mrs. Oliphant's Victorian Age of 
English Literature, a similar book, not quite so recent. 



CHAPTER X 

A FINAL WORD 

We do not suf&ciently realise what is meant by this 
cheapness of literature. It means that the most delight- 
ful amusement — the chief recreation of the civilised 
world — ^the pursuit which raises the mind above 
the sordid conditions of life, gives ideas, unfolds possi- 
bilities, inspires noble thoughts or presents pleasing 
images — is a thing which may be procured in sufficient 
quantity for a whole household, for three, four, or five 
guineas a year.' Temple Bar, 1881. 

There remains in dealing with the subject of 
' Books Worth Reading ' the necessity of saying a 
word or two on editions and prices, — a secondary 
matter, but not an unimportant one for those who 
would read with comfort as well as profit. Con- 
sideration may well be given for a moment to what 
should constitute the reader's indispensable stock- 
in-trade. Mr. Ruskin gives valuable advice when 
he says, ' No book is worth anything that is not 
worth much ; nor is it serviceable until it has been 
read and re-read, and loved and loved again, and 
marked so that you can refer to the passages you 
want ' ; and he goes on in his characteristic manner. 
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which never leaves anything half-said, ' We call 
ourselves a rich nation, and are filthy and foolish 
enough to thumb each other's books out of circu- 
lating libraries ! ' These, however, have their im- 
portant use, and, indeed, are most necessary to the 
average reader for the purpose of reading Mr. Raskin 
himself, for it is not every one who can pay the price 
at which he considers his books ought to be sold. 

But with all the facilities for reading other 
people's books that now abound, it is essential, if 
one would become a reader in earnest, to own some 
books ; to make a selection for everyday use— small 
at first, and increasing gradually— which can be used 
with the freedom that is possible with possession 
alone ; and books that are bought slowly in this 
way will be far more appreciated than those that 
are added to our collection in large relays when we 
have five pounds to spend, or a bookshelf to fill. 
The habit, however, recommended by some, of 
buying only what can immediately be read, seems 
to be going too far in the other direction. 

There are few nowadays who cannot afford to 
possess such a small working library on some scale 
or other, when the cost of a good book, well-bound, 
is often less than that of a meal, and the choice 
ranges from the ' Penny Poets ' to morocco bindings. 

Lord Rosebery, in opening a Public Library some 
few years ago, speaking of the cheapness of good 
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bookSj reminded his audience^ 'You can get the 
whole of Shakespeare for 9d.j the whole of Milton's 
poetry for gd.. Bacon's Essays for 3d., Macaulay's 
England for 4s., his Critical and Historical Essays, 
which will be more interesting to the beginner than 
the History, for 2s.' This is, of course, only a selec- 
tion, and since then there has been a further cheapen- 
ing and re-issuing of standard books. SuflBce it to 
say, that with an expenditure of a few shillings a 
month, or even less — no more than many spend 
on tobacco — an admirable collection of books can 
be formed — Carlyle's ' University of these Days ' — 
which can be supplemented by the Reviews and 
drafts on the Libraries for good books of the day. 
It is unnecessary to add that second-hand copies are 
sometimes as good as new ; but in many cases the 
new editions are better in the end, especially those 
affording such facilities, and edited and annotated 
as the volumes in — 

Cassell's National Library (6d.). 

Morley's Universal Library (Is.). 

Chandos Classics (2s.). 

Scott Library (Is. 6d.). 

Bohn's Library (5s. or 3s. 6d.). 

Routledge's Pocket Library (Is.). 

The Canterbury Poets (Is.). 

The Golden Treasury Series (2s. 6d.). 
and others of a similar nature. 
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Ruskin is costly, but Carlyle and Macaulay are 
cheap.i 

As to the workmanship of the volume itself, the 
first consideration is not its cheapness, but its use 
and suitability. These attributes will be found 
essential if a book is to be read with comfort. 
Shakespeare's Plays or Plutarch's Lives, in one 
volume, is a dear book at whatever price. 

Except in the case of books of reference, handy 
volumes should be bought ; well bound, strong, and, 
if possible, handsome, but not gaudy, covers. 

We may not go quite so far as the writer ^ who 
says, ' No matter what his rank or position may be, 
the lover of books is the richest and the happiest of 
the children of men,' but yet may see the advisa- 
bility of having a well-ordered collection of books 
in the house, in whatever style the surroundings 
may be furnished ; for, as Cicero says, ' A house 
wants a soul until its books are in it.' And when 
things are near at hand, they are more likely to be 
in constant use ; so that, in leisure moments, otherwise 
lonely for want of companions in the flesh, and unpro- 
fitable for want of occupation for the mind, we can — 

'Sit, 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead.' 



1 The Uniform Edition of Carlyle (Chapman, la. per vol.). I 
know nothing of the kind more serviceable and cheap. MacavZay, 
Popular Edition, 2b. 6d. per vol. 

2 Langf ord. The Praise of Boohs. 
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Thus, while adding knowledge to knowledge, and 
improving, while entertaining, the mind, we shall 
gradually and almost imperceptibly be advancing 
towards that culture which, as Arnold i says, is the 
outcome of such intelligent reading ; and shall not 
be in danger of forgetting — to quote once more, 
and in conclusion, that great writer whose words will 
be read more eagerly and pondered more thought- 
fully when he is gone — that — 

' All knowledge is lost which ends in the knowing, for 
every truth we know is a candle given us to work by. 
Gain all the knowledge you can, and then use it for 
the highest purpose.' ^ 



1 Page 16. 2 RusWn. 
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LIST OF ONE HUNDRED FAMOUS BOOKS 

ADAPTED FOR 

LEISURE READING 

With Short Introductions to about 

Eighty Books from that List 



NOTE 

The various Editions indicated are those that 
can be best recommended. 

They are selected more with the view of the 
reader's owning the books, than procuring them 
from a Libi'ary. Consequently the cost has been 
taken into consideration ; and, at the risk of 
giving my pages a commercial aspect, I have in 
many cases stated the price. 
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Homer's Iliad. 

Homer's Odyssey. 

Plays of ^schylus. 

Plays of Sophocles. 

Plays of Euripides. 

Plays of Aristophanes. 

History of Herodotus. 

History of Thucydides. 

Plutarch's Lives. 

Virgil's ^neid. 

Horace. 

Caesar's Commentaries. 

Cicero, Old Age, Friend- 
ship, The Offices. 

Tacitus. 

Dante, Divine Comedy. 

Tasso, Jerusalem De- 
livered. 

Plays of Moli^re. 

Plays of Racine. 

Voltaire. 



Gil Bias. 

The Chronicle oj the Cid, 

Southey. 
Don Quixote. 

Select Plays of Calderon. 
The Nibelungen Lied. 
Goethe's Faust. 
Schiller's William Tell. 
Chaucer's Canterbury 

Tales. 
Spenser's Faery Queen. 

(Selected.) 
Shakespeare. 
Milton. 
Pope. 
Burns. 
Wordsworth, Selections 

by Matthew Ai-nold. 
Coleridge, Poems. 
Byron, Selections by 

Matthew Arnold. 

76 
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Shelley, Selections of 



S. A. Brooke. 

KeatSj Selections of 
F. T. Palgrave. 

Scott's Poems. 

Longfellow's Poems. 

Selections from Robert 
Browning. 

Tennyson. 

Palgrave's Golden Trea- 
sury of English Songs 
and Lyrics. 

Sheridan's Plays. 

Msop's Fables. 

The Arabian Nighls' 
Entertainments. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, Selection by 
Matthew Arnold. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Lewes's Life of Goethe. 

Lockhart's Life of Scott. 

Trevelyan's Life of 
Macaulay. 



Gibbon's Autobiography. 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall 

of the Roman Empire. 
History of Greece, Smith. 
History of Rome, Liddell. 
Motley's Rise of the Dutch 

Republic. 
Prescott's Conquest of 

Mexico. 
Macaulay' s History of 

England. 
Macaulay's Essays. 
Green's Short History of 

the English People. 
McCarthy's History of Our 

Own Times. 
Carlyle's French Revolu- 
tion. 
Carlyle's Heroes andHero- 

Worship. 
Carlyle's Past and Present. 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 
Ruskin's Sesame and 

Lilies. 
Ruskin's Unto this Last. 
Bacon's Essays. 
Milton's Areopagitica. 
Addison's Essays. 
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Burke's Select Prose 
Works. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

Emerson's Essays. 

Thackeray's English 
Humourists. 

Essays on the English 
Poets, J. R. Lowell. 

Essays in Criticism, Mat- 
thew Arnold. Second 
Series. 

Studies in Literature, John 
Morley. 

Clarissa Harlome, Richard- 
son. Abridged Edi- 
tion. 
Tom Jones, Fielding. 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, 

Scott. 
Waverley, Scott. 
Ivanhoe, Scott. 
Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 
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David Copperfield, 

Dickens. 
Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 
Esmond, Thackeray. 
Pride and Prejudice, Jane 

Austen. 
Jane Eyre, Charlotte 

Bronte. 
Adam Bede, George Eliot. 
Silas Mamer, George 

Eliot. 
Last of the Barons, IjytXon. 
Westward Ho ! Kingsley. 
Last Chronicles of Barset, 

Trollope. 
Monte Crista, Dumas. 
The Three Musketeers, 

Dumas. 
Les Miserahles, Victor 

Hugo. 
Le Pere Goriot ('Daddy 

Goriot'), Balzac. 
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HOMER'S 'ILIAD' and 'ODYSSEY' 

Of Homer's life very little is known, and much 
is in dispute. According to Herodotus he lived 
about 850 B.C. 

He probably never did more than recite his 
poems ; and it may have been years after that that 
they were first committed to writing — having passed 
down by tradition. In the time of Socrates Greek 
gentlemen knew them by heart. 

The Iliad is the world's greatest epic ; its char- 
acters will live as long as any language remains, — 
the subject being the ever-memorable siege of 
Troy by the Greeks under Agamemnon with 
Menelaus, Achilles, Ajax, Ulysses, and Nestor ; 
the Trojans being led by the sons of Priam, 
Hector and Paris ; the Iliad closing with the death 
of Hector. 

The Odyssey (or Ulyssiad) relates the wanderings 
of Ulysses on his return from Troy. 

The story is wrought out by the later poets — 
notably in the tragedies of .iEschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides. Racine has introduced many of the old 
Greeks into his plays, — indeed, they are perpetual 
illustrations in the literature of the world. 

Of the many translations Pope's is the most 
easily obtainable, but the critics say that it is not 
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Homer. Those which are held to be the best are : 

Of the Iliad— 

Lord Derby's (blank verse), 10s. 
A. Lang, W. Leaf, and E. Myers (prose), 12s. 6d. 
Worsley and Conington (verse), 21s. 
Chapman's, from Is. Hooper's Edn., 12s. 

Of the Odyssey — 

P. S. Worsley (Spenserian verse), 7s. 6d. 
Butcher and Lang (prose), 10s. 6d. 

Of the various aids to reading Homer, Mr. 
Gladstone has vrritten Studies on Homer and a 
Primer (Macmillan, Is.) ; Professor Jebb, a Short 
Introduction to Homer (3s. 6d.) ; and Professor John 
Stuart Blaekie translated and contributed much 
to Homeric literature. (A.C.E.R., 2 vols., Lucas 
Collins.) 

THE TRAGEDIES OF iESCHYLUS 

jEschylus (B.C. 525-456), the real founder of tragedy, 
— born at Eleusis near Athens, was conspicuous 
for bravery at the Battle of Marathon. He retired 
from Athens, disaffected at his treatment and at the 
success of younger men, particularly Sophocles, and 
passed his later years at the Court of Hiero, at 
Syracuse, where he died in his sixty-ninth year. 
Only seven of his plays are extant : — 
Prometheus Bound (imitated by Shelley in Pro- 
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melheus Unbound). — The story of Prometheus 
and his defiance of Jupiter, who condemned 
him to be bound to a rock, where he died, 
rather than yield. 

The Suppliants, or The Children of lo. — The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, to avoid marrying the 
fifty sons of ^gyptus, seek the protection of 
the King of Argos. 

The Persians. — A patriotic play arousing im- 
mense enthusiasm about the time of Xerxes' 
expedition. 

The Seven against Thebes. — The fratricidal war 
between Polynices and Eteocles, sons of 
CEdipus, King of Thebes. 

The Story of Orestes, being the Trilogy com- 
posed of: — 

1. Agamemnon. — The murder of the King 

by the Queen Clytemnestra and her 
paramour .Slgisthus (the finest tragedy 
extant, ' The Macbeth of Antiquity '). 

2. Choephori. — The vengeance of his son 

Orestes on the murderers. 

3. Eumenides, or the Furies. — The trial and 

deliverance of Orestes through the 
mediation of Pallas. 

Dramas in verse, Plumptre, 7s. 6d. ; Anna Swan- 
wick, 5s. ; Morshead (perhaps the best) 7s. 6d. ; 
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but most accessible, Morley Univ. Liby., 3 Plays — 
Potter's translation of Prometheus, Seven against 
Thebes, and Suppliants. 



THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES 

Sophocles (b.c. 495-406) was born at Colonus near 
Athens ; but the details of his life are uncertain. 
He wrote upwards of a hundred plays^ but only 
seven have come down. 

CEdipus the King. — No tragedy of equal horror. 
CEdipus as a child is exposed on the moun- 
tains, his father, Laius, King of Thebes, being 
warned that his own son will slay him. The 
child is rescued by a shepherd and adopted by 
a neighbouring king ; unaware of his parentage, 
he actually comes to fulfil his fate, slaying his 
unknown father and marrying his unknown 
mother, Jocasta, and is only made aware of his 
crime by the misfortunes that overtake his 
country. He dashes out his eyes and flees into 
exile. (Corneille's CEdipe.) 
CEdipus at Colonus continues his story after the 
lapse of some years ; — the ingratitude of his 
sons (whose subsequent feud is the subject of 
The Seven against Thebes of ^schylus). He 
is accompanied into exile by his devoted 

F 
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daughter Antigone, and is succoured by 
Theseus of Athens. 
Antigone. — The devotion of the sister to her 
brother Polynices. 

'In an ancient epigram, a statue of Bacchus is 
supposed to shadow and protect the tomh of Sophocles. 
This statue holds in its hands a mask, representing a 
woman's face of perfect beauty. '' Whose face is 
that?" asks a passer-by. "The face of Antigone," is 
the reply, " or if you prefer it, that of Electra. You 
can make your choice, for both are masterpieces."' 

C. W. Collins, Sophocles, A.C.E.R. 

The Death of Ajaac. The Maidens of Trachis. — 

Relating the death of Hercules. 
Philoctetes. — The story of the bow and arrows of 

Hercules. 
Electra. — The return of Orestes, her brother, and 

his vengeance on his mother, Clytemnestra, 

(the subject of the second part of the Trilogy 

of iEschylus). 

' Sophocles is pre-eminently the dramatist of human 
character. He excels in delineating the gi-eat primary 
emotions of our nature.' — Professor Jebb. 

Dean Plumptre (verse) 7s. 6d. ; Morshead 
{(Edipus the King), 3s. 6d.; Morley Univ. Liby. 
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THE PLAYS OP EURIPIDES 

Euripides (480-406 B.C.). Eighteen of his dramas 
survive, among which are — 

Alcestis. — Relating how Alcestis died to save the 
life of Admetus and was brought from the 
grave by Hercules. 

Medea. — The Princess of Colchis, lover of Jason, 
shows him how to win the Golden Fleece, but 
is forsaken for Glauce. Medea then destroys 
Glauce and her children by magic arts, and is 
carried through the air to Athens in an en- 
chanted car. 

Hippolytus (Racine's Phedre). — The son of Theseus 
is cursed by his father on the false accusation 
of his stepmother, Phaedra. Theseus only 
learns his son's innocence when he is dying 
before his eyes, 

Hecuba. — Relates the vengeance of the widowed 
Queen of Troy, and 

Andromache — the fortunes of Hector's widow, 
the captive of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. 

The Ion (one of the finest). — The story of Ion, 
founder of the Ionian race and Attic tribes. 

The Suppliants. — The expedition of Theseus 
against Creon, King of Thebes. (Sophocles' 
(Edipus at Colonus.) 
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The HeraclidcE. — Athens gives shelter to the 

children of Hercules. 
Mad Heracles. — Hercules in his madness murders 

his wife. 
The Electra. — Similar to Choephori of .ffischylus 

and The Electra of Sophocles. 
Iphigenia among the Tauri. — A very noble 

tragedy. Iphigenia^ rescued by Artemis from 

her fate, saves her brother Orestes and his 

friend Pylades. 
Orestes. — Apollo rescues Helen from the sword of 

Orestes, who is mad after murdering his mother. 
The Cyclops. — The story of Ulysses and 

Polyphemus. 

Translations are very various : Morley Univ. 
Liby.j Selection of Plays, trans. Potter. 



THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES 

Aristophanes (about 448-380 b.c.) is the greatest 
master of comedy that the old world produced. 
Of his private life little is known, and only eleven 
out of his fifty-four comedies are extant ; these 
Professor Jebb divides into three groups. 

Group I. 425-421 b.c. 

The Achamians. — A plea for the peace party 
against the war party. 
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TheKnights. — A vigorous attack on the demagogue 

Cleon. To moderns, the most interesting of 

his plays. 
The Clouds. — Attack on the new spirit of inquiry 

and culture, ridiculing Socrates and the 

Sophists. , 
The Wasps (Racine's Les Plaideurs). — Also against 

the demagogues. 
The Peace. — Written with the same object as the 

Acharnians. These are no doubt his best. 

Group II. 414-395 b.c. 

The Birds. — In which some enterprising Athenians 
are supposed to persuade the birds to build a 
cloud-city, and so shut off the gods from 
man. 

Lysistrata. — In which the government is seized by 
the women. 

Thesmophoriazusce. — Here his contemporary poet, 
Euripides, is tried and condemned. 

TheFrogs. — Just before the Athenians were finally 
defeated at ^gospotami ; depicts Euripides 
and ^schylus contending for the tragic prize 
among the dead, which is won by the 
latter. 

Group III. 392-388 B.C. 

Ecclesiazusce. — The women frame a new con- 
stitution. 
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Plutus. — Eyesight is restored to the god of wealthy 
who proceeds to enrich the good and beggar 
the wicked. 

The Knights, Birds, and Frogs, trans, by Right 
Hon. J. H. Frere (Morley Univ. Liby.). John 
Hookham Frere (1799-1846) was a conspicuous 
pubHc man of his day, serving the state as 
Ambassador and Under-Secretary. His translations 
were made in fragments first of all for the amuse- 
ment of his friends. (A.C.E.R., Lucas Collins.) 



HERODOTUS 

' The Father of History/ probably born about 484 
B.C. at HalicarnassuSj Asia Minor. He was a great 
traveller, and visited a considerable part of the 
then known world, spending many years in Egypt 
alone. His history is a great prose epic, and 
reads like a romance. It was divided into nine 
books, each bearing the name of one of the muses. 
The second book, containing his history of Egypt, is 
of the most interest. In other works are the 
histories of Croesus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and 
accounts of the memorable battles of Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Marathon, and Plataea. He lived in the 
days of the overthrow of the Persian power. He 
has a way of mixing up fact with fable ; some of 
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his tales are very well known, as his account of 
the marriage auctions at Babylon. 

Gary's translation is the most accessible. Herodotus 
(A.C.E.R.), by G. C. Swayne; Egypt and Scythia 
(Cass. Nat. Liby.), 6d. ; Herodotus, 2 vols., G. C. 
Macaulay (Macraillan). 



THUCYDIDES, 'HISTORY OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR' 

Thucydides was born at Athens in 471 b.c. His 
History (b.c. 431-411) was left unfinished. He 
says : — 

' The absence of Romance in my History will perhaps 
lose it the popular ear. But it will be enough if it is 
judged useful by those who may desii*e an accurate know- 
ledge of the past as a clue to the future which, in all 
human probability, must repeat or resemble the past. It 
has been composed, not as the exploit of an hour, but as 
a possession for all time.' 

He himself served in the war and commanded a 
fleet ; but he met with disaster, was deprived of his 
command, and was twenty years in exile. He has 
been called 'The historian of our common humanity, 
the teacher of abstract political wisdom.' Much of 
his book is written in the form of set speeches put 
into the mouths 6f his characters, notably of 
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Pericles ; an extract from one of which is well 
known : — 

'We (the Athenians) are lovers of the beautiful, yet 
simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind without 
loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, but where there is real use of it. To avow 
poverty with us is no disgrace ; the true disgrace is in 
doing nothing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not 
neglect the state because he takes care of his own 
household. We regard a man who takes no interest in 
public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless 
character.' 

Translations. — Jowett, 2 vols., 32s.; Rev. H. Dale, 
2 vols. (Bohn's Library) ; Dean Smith (Lubbock) ; 
A.C.E.R., ThwyydMes, Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 



PLUTARCH'S 'LIVES' 

Plutarch (40-119 a.d.) was a native of ChKronea, 
and became Governor of Illyricum under the 
Emperor Trajan ; but it was in retirement, after that 
Emperor's death, that he wrote the Lives. Like our 
Alfred the Great he carried a notebook about with 
him to record his observations. His biographies 
are said to be as valuable as his philosophy is poor. 
The book is written in the form of forty-six parallel 
lives from Grecian and Roman history, and from it 
Shakespeare derived his facts for JuUus Cmsar and 
other of his plays. Among the Lives contrasted 
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are those of Theseus and Romulus, Lyeurgus and 
Numa, Solon and Publicola, Alcibiades and Corio- 
lanus, Aristides and Cato, Pyrrhus and Caius 
Marius, Agesilaus and Pompey, Alexander, Julius 
Csesar, Demosthenes, and Cicero. 

Many translations; (most common, Langhorne, 
Stewart and Long, 4 vols, at 3s. 6d. ; A. H. Clough 
(best), 18s). 

VIRGIL'S 'iENEID' 

Publius Virgilius Marc was born at Andes, near 
Mantua, in B.C. 70. After the battle of Philippi he 
lost the little estate he had inherited from his 
father; but from his introduction to Maecenas, the 
minister of Augustus, his fortunes soon mended, 
and he was restored to his lands, when he was able 
to be of service to his friend Horace and other 
Augustan poets. The Georgia were published soon 
after the battle of Actium. They are in four books, 
and treat of agriculture and other rural pursuits. 
The Mneid, in self-depreciation, he ordered to be 
destroyed after his death ; but it was revised by his 
friends and published by the order of the Emperor. 
In twelve books it relates the wanderings of ^neas, 
the father of Rome. It alone can be compared to 
the Iliad, but it has been said, ' Homer makes us 
hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers.' His character 
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was gentle and amiable. His writings are finished^ 
and display great care, his habit being to pour forth 
a large quantity and then reduce it to very little. 
He died in b.c. IQ. 

Translations. — Professor Conington (prose), 9s., 
and Mneid (verse), 9s. ; Lonsdale and Lee (Globe 
Edn.), 3s. 6d. ; Dryden (Morley Univ. Liby.), 
Pastorals, Georgics, and Mneid ; A.C.E.R., Rev. 
W. Lucas Collins. 

HORACE 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65 — 8 B.C.), ' Rome's 
Lyric Minstrel,' was the son of a freedman, but was 
well educated at Rome. He fought under Brutus, 
and, like Virgil, lost his estate ; but, like hira also, 
through the friendship of Maecenas, he gained pre- 
ferment under Augustus. 

His Satires, Odes, and Epodes have had hosts of 
translators. Some of his writings might come 
from a present-day poet, so modern are their views, 
so adaptable to these times. 

He is the most popular of all ancient poets ; and 
he has indeed had that fame, which he anticipated 
in one of his best-known odes : — 

' I 've reared a monument, my own. 

More durable than brass ; 

Yea, kingly pyramids of stone 

In height it doth surpass. 
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I shall not wholly die. Some part. 

Nor that a little, shall 
Escape the dark Destroyer's dart, 

And his grim festival.' 

Sib Theodore Martin. 

He indicates his own method and object of work 
in the following lines : — 

' Oh, yes, believe me, you must draw your pen, 
Not once or twice, but o'er and o'er again. 
Through what you 've written, if you would entice 
The man who reads you once to read you twice. 
Not making popular applause your cue. 
But looking to find audience fit, though few.' 

CONINGTON. 

Sir Theodore Martin's, Professor Conington's, and 
Mr. Gladstone's are the most scholarly translations, 
but are costly. Lord Lytton's Odes and Epodes is 
easily procurable. The volume in Chandos Classics 
is an excellent one from various translators. There 
is a grandeur in the verse of Dryden, conveying the 
meaning if not the actual expression, as in the well- 
known — 

' Content with poverty my soul I arm ; 
And virtue, though in rags, shall keep me warm.' 



CESAR'S 'COMMENTARIES' 

Caius Julius Caesar (100-44 e.g.), 'the greatest 
name in history,' has been his own chronicler in the 
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famous Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars, 
books which are well known to every school-boy^ 
but are in danger of being forgotten as worthy of 
attention in after years. 

Julius Csesar held his first command in Spain. He 
then became Consul^ after which he was for two 
successive terms of five years Proconsul in Gaul. 
Hitherto he had been in alliance with Pompey, but 
now a rupture took place, and Caesar ' crossed the 
Rubicon ' with his army, which led to the Civil 
War. He was made Dictator, and finally overcame 
Pompey at Pharsalia, B.C. 48. He used his victory 
to govern with moderation, but fell in b.c. 44, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age, a victim to the stabs 
of many assassins. We know him best from Shake- 
speare's immortal tragedy. His writings are, like 
Bacon's essays, in closely-packed style. 

Gallic and Civil Wars, Bohn's Library, 5s. Ceesar, 
a Sketch, by J. A. Froude. Cwsar, by Anthony 
Trollope, A.C.E.R. 



CICERO 
'OLD AGE'— 'FRIENDSHIP'— 'THE OFFICES' 

Marcus Tullius Cicero (b.c. 106-43), statesman, 
orator, philosopher, and historian, was one of Rome's 
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most celebrated men in Rome's most celebrated 
day. He entered public life as an advocate^ and 
is noted for many of the finest forensic speeches. 
He rose from Quaestor to be Consul in the memor- 
able year of Catiline's Conspiracy, b.c. 63 ; but 
although the year of his consulship was successful, 
his statesmanship was. fickle and irresolute, and he 
fell a victim to the stronger leaders of faction, 
and met his death at the hands of Mark Antony's 
ruffians. 

His works, of which but a small portion have 
come down, have been ' the ornament and delight ' 
of all ages. The essays on Old Age and Friend- 
ship (trans, by Wm. Melmoth, Cass. Nat. Liby.) are 
addressed to his friend Atticus. The famous book 
on the duties of life. He Officiis, was written later. 
and addressed to his son. He preaches the doctrine 
of noblesse oblige, that ' charity begins at home,' and 
lays down other propositions very familiar to us now. 
It is most valuable as having in many of its points 
a direct bearing on the order of things to-day. 
' Miserable indeed must that old man be whose 
former life stands in need of an apology. . . . He 
alone shall taste the sweet fruit of revered age, 
whose former years have been distinguished by an 
uniform series of laudable and meritorious actions.' 
—Old Age. 
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TACITUS 

Cornelius Tacitus, 'whose writings will instruct 
the last generation of mankind/ says Gibbon, was 
the historian of the first century of the Roman 
Empire, and died in a.d. 118. His four works 
are : — 

Agricola. — A history of his father-in-law, who was 
Governor of Britain. 

Germany. — Origin of the German races. 

Annals. — Rome from death of Augustus to Nero. 

History. — Rome from Galba to Vespasian. 

His account of the Christian massacres under 
Nero appeared to Carlyle as the ' most earnest, sad, 
and sternly significant passages ' existing in writing. 
Gibbon translates the passage thus : — 

'He (Nero) inflicted the most exquisite tortures on 
those men who, under the vulgar appellation of Christians, 
were already branded with deserved infamy. They 
derived their name and origin from Christ, who in the 
reign of Tiberius had suffered death by the sentence of 
the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. For a while this dire super- 
stition was checked ; but it again burst forth ; and not 
only spread itself over Judsea . . . but was even introduced 
into Rome, the common asylum which receives and pi-o- 
tects whatever is impure. . . . Theguilt of the Christians 
deserved indeed the most exemplary punishment, but the 
public abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from 
the opinion that those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, 
not so much to the public welfare, as to the cruelty of 
a jealous tyrant.' 
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This from ' the wisest, most penetrating man of 
his generation ; to such depth, and no deeper, has 
he seen into this transaction the most important 
that has occurred or can occur in the annals of 
mankind.' ^ 

Translations, etc. — 

Agricola and Germany, Church and Brodribb, 

4s. 6d. 
Annals, Church and Brodribb, 7s. 6d. 

Gordon (Scott Library). 
History, Church and Brodribb, 6s. 
Life ('Classical Writers'), Church and Brodribb, 

Is. 6d. 
A.C.E.R., W. B. Donne. 



DANTE, 'DIVINE COMEDY' 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321). 

The writings on Dante are very numerous, e.g. : — 

The Life of Dante, by Boccaccio. 

Mrs. Oliphant (F.C.E.R.), also in her Makers of 

Venice, Danie, Giotto, and Savonarola. 
Dante, by Dean Church, 6s. 
Dante and his Circle, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Dante, his Times and his Work, by A. J. Butler. 

The name Comedy was given by Dante to dis- 

1 Carlyle, Essay on Voltaire. 
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tinguish it from Tragedy, particularly from that of 
' the master/ Virgil. The attribute Divine has been 
accorded by the veneration of posterity. 

Dante requires study and an endeavour after 
appreciation. In greatness he is as Shakespeare is 
to the English race ; but while Shakespeare is 
easy of acquaintance to the unlettered, Dante in 
English translations is a poet for the few, like 
Spenser. 

The best translations are : — 

Dean Plumptre (verse), 2 vols., 21s. 

The Inferno, Dr. John Carlyle (prose), 5s. 

The Purgatorio and Paradiso, A. J. Butler (prose), 

12s. 6d. each. 
The Banqvet, Morley Univ. Liby. (verse). 
Vita Nuova, D. G. Rossetti's translation (prose), 

with sonnets from Dante. 

Those most usually met with are Gary's and 
Longfellow's Divine Comedy, which sell at popular 
prices. 



TASSO'S 'JERUSALEM DELIVERED' 

Torquato Tasso was born at Sorrento in 1544, and 
died at Rome in 1 595. His father, a dependant of 
the Prince of Salerno, was himself a poet, and gave 
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his son an excellent education. Tasgo became a 
law-student at Padua ; but literature to him, as to 
many Englishmen who afterwards became famous 
in letters, was more attractive than law. 

His great epic, Gerusalemme Liberata (1580), was 
translated by Edward Fairfax, about 1635, under 
the name of Godfrey of Bulloigne. (Morley's Caris- 
brooke Library.) 

The translations by Sir T. K. Laws (2 vols., 7s.) 
and J. H. WifFen (1 vol., 5s.) are perhaps more 
reliable. For his Life see F.C.E.R., Tasso, by Hasell. 

MOLlilRE'S PLAYS 

JeanBaptiste Poquelin (1622-1 673), 'the greatest 
writer of prose comedy,' was the son of an uphol- 
sterer. At fourteen he was sent to a Jesuit college ; 
and when he grew up, like Johnson, he objected to 
follow his father's trade, and, becoming a travelling 
actor, produced L'^tourdi and Le Depit Amoureux, 
when, like Voltaire, he changed his name, and 
became Moliere. He came to Paris and obtained 
the patronage of the young king, which, it has 
been said, is Louis xiv.'s best claim to the recollec- 
tion of posterity. His three best comedies, Le 
Tartufe, Le Misanthrope^ and L'Avare, were written 
in l666 and 1667. Among his other plays are : — 
Le Medecin malgre lui, L'iJcole des Femmes, L'^cole 

G 
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des Maris — thirty-one in all. He died at the age 
of fifty-one, almost during the performance of his 
last play, Le Malade Imaginaire. He is as great in 
the modern world as Aristophanes was in the ancient. 
Dramatic Works, translated by C. Heron Wall 
(Bohn, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each) ; Morley Univ. Liby. 
contains : — 

L'&ourdi, translated by John Dryden, as Sir 

Martin Marr-All. 
Le Depit Amoureux, translated by Sir J. Van- 

brugh, as The Mistake. 
Le Misanthrope, translated by Wm. Wycherley, as 

The Plain Dealer. 
Le Medecin Malgre Lui, translated by H. Field- 
ing, as The Mock Doctor. 
L'Avare, translated by H. Fielding, as The Miser. 
Le Tarlufe, translated by CoUey Gibber, as The 

Non-Juror. 
Moliere, by Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver (F.C.E.R.). 

THE PLAYS OP RACINE 

Jean Racine (1639-99). His precocity was such, 
that after a year of Greek study he was able to read 
Euripides and Sophocles ; and his aiFection for these 
Greek masters lasted throughout life, and nearly all 
his plays introduce the old Greek heroes. His first 
efforts were not very successful. His friend was 
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Corneille, to whom he read over his first play, 
Alexander the Great (1665) ; but his friend's opinion 
was that he had a great talent for poetry, but none 
for tragedy. However, that turned out to be 
a very false surmise. Tragedy proved to be his 
precious gift, and nearly all his plays are tragedies. 
La Thebdide, or Le Frere Ennemi (after Sophocles 
and Euripides) [the brothers Eteocles and 
Polynices]. 
Aiidromaque (after Euripides). 
Les Plaideurs [comedy] (after Aristophanes). 
Britannicus. ' All the energy of Tacitus in the 

verse of Virgil.' — Voltaire. 
Berenice, Queen of Palestine ; Bajazet, an Eastern 
play ; Mitkndate, King of Pontus ; Iphigenie 
(after Electra of Sophocles) ; Phedre (after Euri- 
pides) ; Esther, and Athalie, perhaps the best 
known, from Holy Scripture. 
Racine and Corneille should be read in the 
original, if feasible ; but of the former there is the 
translation in Bohn's Library, by R. R. Boswell ; 
much information would doubtless be obtained from 
F.C.E.R., Corneille and Racine, H. M. Trollope. 

VOLTAIRE 

Fran9ois Marie Arouet, born 1694, took the 
name of Voltaire when he began to write. He had 
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a career as varied, perhaps, as any man ever had : 
at one time imprisoned in the Bastille at the 
instance of a young noble who had insulted him ; 
at another the idol of the nation, when peers dis- 
guised themselves as waiters to have an opportunity 
of seeing him. 

In reply to the sneers of another young noble, 
he said, when asked his name, ' My lord, he is one 
who does not carry about a great name, but wins 
respect for the one he has.' 

Poet, dramatist, historian, and philosopher, his 
intimate friends were kings and queens ; in his life- 
time he was the literary dictator of Europe, and 
his influence on his successors was immense. 

All who wish to truly appreciate the character of 
this unique man — who is too often condemned un- 
heard and unknown — should read Mr. John Morley's 
Voltaire. 

From Carlyle's Essay (1829) I cull the following 
parting exhortation : — 

' Let no man doubt but Voltaire and his disciples, like 
all men and all things that live and act in God's world, 
will one day be found to have " worked together for 
good." Nay that, with all his evil he has already 
accomplished good, must be admitted in the soberest 
calculation. How much do we include in the little 
word : He gave the death-stab to modern superstition ! ' 

Candide, or The Optimist, is a volume in Morley's 
Univ. Liby. , 
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Zadig and Micromegas (Lubbock). 

The Age of Louis XIV. is his most celebrated his- 
torical work. 

History of Charles XII. of Sweden, Mr. Morley 
says, is one of his most delightful books. 

Voltaire. F.C.E.R. (General Hamley). 

Voltaire, by Francis Espinasse (G.W.). 



'GIL BLAS' 

Alain Rene Le Sage (1668-1747) was left an 
orphan at an early age, and owed his education to 
the kindness of the Principal of the Jesuit College 
at Vannes. In 1693 he went to Paris, and at once 
became popular. His first efforts in literature were 
translations from the Spanish ; his translation of a 
play from Calderon, and his own farce, Crispin, 
were acted on the same day, the former being con- 
demned, but the latter applauded, which encour- 
aged him to produce other plays. In 1707 his 
novel, Le Diahle Boiteux, known in England as The 
Devil on Two Sticks, was also very well received. 
He continued to write for the theatre, and all his 
life contributed to various branches of literature ; 
but his immortality is secured by his novel, Gil Bias, 
the first three books of which appeared in 1715, and 
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a fourth, not equal to the otherSj was subsequently 
added. 

He lived a happy life with his wife and family^ 
admired and beloved by all who knew him, and 
died at an advanced age, leaving behind him the 
character of an upright man, as well as the fame of 
one of the world's greatest writers. 

Gil Bias (Chandos). 



'THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID' 

Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, The Campeador. The 
translation by Robert Southey is a harmonised 
version of three old Spanish works — The Chronicle 
of the Famous Cid, first published in 1552, of which 
the age and author are unknown. The Chronicle of 
Spain, and The Poem of the Cid, a. metrical history, 
the oldest poem in the Spanish language, by the 
' Homer of Spain,' whose name and date are alike 
unknown. 

In the Chandos Classics Southey's Chronicle of the 
Cid is given with Lockhart's Ancient Spanish Ballads. 
It is often referred to in Don Quixote, and by Sir 
Walter Scott in the well-known lines : — 

' O for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 
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That to King Charles did come. 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On RoncesvaUes died ! ' 

' As mighty Rome is extolled for her warlike deeds ; as 
the lusty Arthur has become the glory of the Britons, 
and noble France rejoices in her Charlemagne; so is 
Spain renowned for the hardy feats of the unconquered 
Cid.' 

Chronicle of the Cid (Southey) and Ancient Spanish 
Ballads (Lockhart). Chandos. 

Chronicle of the Cid (Southey). Morley Univ. 
Liby. 

'DON QUIXOTE' 

Miguel de Cervantes (1547-l6l6), the most 
famous novelist of Spain, died in the same year and 
month as Shakespeare — April I616. 

Some of his own experiences are recorded in his 
book, as his was an adventurous life. Of noble 
birth, at an early age, aftei" losing one arm at the 
battle of Lepanto, he was taken prisoner by pirates, 
and was for a time a slave in Algiers, gaining his 
liberty at the age of 23. After his marriage, 
desirous of making a living other than by military 
service, he wrote for the stage. 

The first part of Don Quixote was published in 
Madrid in l605, and the second part in l6l5, when 
he was 67 years old. 
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This is one of the books that Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son most earnestly desires should not be treated as 
a • story book ' and no more ; and says Professor 
Henry Morley, in his preface^ ' The wiser the world 
grows the more it feels the wisdom of Cervantes, 
who in this book pleads with the good humour 
of Shakespeare, through wit and fancy, for the 
dominion of good sense.' 

Translation by Charles Jarvis (1742). Morley 
Univ. Liby. (2 vols.) See also 

Don Quixote, his Critics and Admirers. A. J. 
Duffield. 3s. 6d. 

F.C.E.R., Cervantes. Mrs. Oliphant. 2s. 6d. 

Cervantes. By W. E. Watts (G.W.). 

CALDERON'S DRAMAS 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca (l600-l687), the 
greatest Spanish dramatist, the writer of a large 
number of various plays, has had many translators, 
the last and best being Fitzgerald, who has rendered 
six of the plays in such a manner as to make the 
book a classic with us, although at present it is 
a dear one. 

It has been regretted that these six plays are not 
Calderon's best ; they are : — Painter of His Own Dis- 
honour : Keep Your Own Secret ; Gil Perez, the Galli- 
dan ; Three Judgments at a Blow, Mayor of Zalamea ; 
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Beware of Smooth Water. (3 vols. Ed. W. A. 
Wright. 3ls. 6d.) 

D. F. MacCarthy translated three plays : Wonder- 
working Magician, Life is a Dream, Purgatory of St. 
Patrick ; while two plays. Life is a Dream, and Great 
Theatre of the World, are included in Archbishop 
Trench's Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. 
(5s. 6d.) 

Shelley translated a fragment from The Magician. 

For an analysis of his works see F.C.E.R. (E. J. 
Hasell). Reference may also be made to G. H. 
Lewes, The Spanish Drama. 

Not much is known of his life. He was patron- 
ised by Philip IV., and took holy orders in 1651. 

'THE NIBELUNGEN LIED,' or 'LAY OF THE 
NIBELUNG 

This is one of those old-world books, like the 
Chronicle of the Cid and the Arabian Nights, of which 
the date and author are unknown. 

Carlyle's Essay (1831) is the best introduction to 
it, and probably led to the Lay becoming an English 
classic, as it has been translated into quaint English 
verse by A. G. Foster-Barham, and others. It has 
been called the Great Northern Epos or German 
Iliad. With regard to the author, Carlyle says : — 

' Whoever he may be, let him have our gratitude, our 
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love. Looking back with a farewell glance, over that 
wondrous old Tale, with its many-coloured texture of 
"joyances and high tides, of weeping and of woe," so 
skilfully yet artlessly knit up into a. whole, we cannot 
but repeat that a true epic spirit lives in it ; thatUn many 
ways it has meaning and charms for us. Not only as the 
oldest Tradition of Modern Europe does it possess a high 
antiquarian interest, but farther, . . . unless the ' Epics 
of the Son of Fingal ' had some sort of authenticity, it is 
our oldest poem also ; the earliest product of these New 
Ages, which on its own merits, both in form and essence, 
can be named Poetical.' 

It is probable that ' Etzel, King of the Huns ' is 
the Attila of history, who acquired the empire of 
Seythia and Germany, invaded the territories of 
both eastern and vi^estern empires, and after a 
career of conquest, died a.d. 453 (see Gibbon). 

Lubbock. 3s. 6d. 



GOETHE'S 'FAUST' 

Goethe's Life and Works. By G. H. Lewes. 

John Wolfgang Goethe was born on August 28, 
1749, at Frankfurt-on-Main, the son of an Imperial 
Councillor. He studied at Leipzig and Strassburg. 
At twenty-five he wrote his first novel, The Sorrows 
of Young Werther, and a long time after appeared 
his second, Wilhelm Meister, written under a very 
diiFerent belief. The first part of Faust was pub- 
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lished in 1806j and the second (a feeble counter- 
part) in 1831. 

For a short and brilliant account of Goethe's life 
and works the reader is referred to Carlyle's Essay, 
published in 1828, and his other Essays on Goethe's 
works, from which the following passage is ex- 
tracted : — 

' To our mind, in these soft, melodious imaginations of 
his, there is embodied the Wisdom which is proper to this 
time ; the beautiful, the religious Wisdom, which may 
still, with something of its old impressiveness, speak to 
the whole soul; still in these hard, unbelieving, utili- 
tarian days, reveal to us glimpses of the Unseen, but not 
unreal. World, that so the Actual and the Ideal may again 
meet together, and clear Knowledge be again wedded to 
Religion in the life and business of men.' 

Goethe died at Weimar, at an advanced age, in 
1832, a few months before Scott; his last utterance 
was a prayer for ' More Light.' 

The translation of Faust by Bayard Taylor 
(Chandos Library) is the best of its kind. The 
volume in Morley's Univ. Liby. is Dr. John 
Anster's. 

Wilhelm Meister was translated by Carlyle. 

Stori/ of Goethe's Life (abridgment of Lewes's 
Life and Works of Goethe). 7s. 6d. 

Goethe. By James Sime. (G.W.) 

Goethe, F.C.^.R. (A. Hayward.) - 
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SCHILLER'S 'WILLIAM TELL' 

J. C. Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805) was the son 
of an army surgeon. Originally intended for the 
Church, he unwillingly took up law, and then 
turned to medicine ; but,[at the age of eighteen, the 
production of The Robbers made him famous as a 
dramatist. 

Carlyle's Life of Schiller, from which I make 
several quotations, is a brilliant character-sketch. 

In 1789 Schiller was made professor of history at 
Jena. From his History of the Thirty Years' War 
Carlyle quotes the account of the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

He had produced in 1786 another drama, Don 
Carlos, which was enthusiastically received ; the 
Marquis de Posa is the most interesting character ; 
he admonishes Philip ii., and tells him — 

' The citizen 
You lost for conscience sake, he was your noblest. 

Having made your realms the happiest 
In the earth, it may become your duty 
To subdue the realms of others.' 

Wallenstein appeared in 1799j and Coleridge's 
translation has made it an English classic. 'It may 
safely be rated as the greatest dramatic work of 
which the eighteenth century can boast' ; then 
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came Maria Stuart (1800), and The Maid of Orleans 
(1801) ; in the latter the (lying Talbot says : — 

' Thus man comes to his end ; 
And our one conquest in the fight of life 
Is the conviction of life's nothingness. 
And deep disdain of all that sorry stuff 
We once thought lofty and desirable.' 

William Tell, his last, and, perhaps, greatest 
drama, came out in 1804. 'In Tell are combined 
all the attributes of a great man, without the help 
of education or of great occasions to develop them.' 

Schiller w^as taken ill after witnessing a perform- 
ance of William Tell at Berlin, and died on 9th 
May 1805, in his forty-fifth year. In his -dying 
moments he murmured, ' Many things were growing 
plain and clear to him.' 

His Poems and Ballads were translated by Lord 
Lytton (Morley Univ. Liby.). 

William Tell. Scott Liby. Is. 6d. Lubbock. 
Is. 6d. 

Schiller. By Wm. Nevinson (G.W.). 

Schiller (F.C.E.R.). By James Sime. 



CHAUCER'S 'CANTERBURY TALES' 

Geofirey Chaucer (about 3 328-1400) was the son 
of a London vintner. He was early associated with 
the Court as page to the Duchess of Clarence, and 
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in later life served in the French warSj and was 
employed on diplomatic services. His visit to Italy, 
where he may have met Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
under whose influence, and, above all, that of 
Dante, he wrote his first poems, was in 1372. In 
1386 he was Member of Parliament for Kent. 

But it was not merely under Italian influence 
that he wrote ; the ' Father of English Poetry ' de- 
veloped a style of his own, and his Canterbury Tales 
(1391), although the idea came from Boccaccio's 
Decameron, are of English and no foreign character. 
The plan is that of a pilgrimage of some thirty 
pilgrims to the tomb of Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and each pilgrim was to contribute a tale ; 
such was the intention, but it was not carried out, 
as only twenty-four tales are told. 

He wrote many smaller poems — some in Italian, 
French, and Latin. 

' His first and great delight was in human nature, and 
he makes us love the noble characters in his poems, and 
feel with kindliness towards the baser and ruder sort.' — 
Stopford Brooke. 

Hallam classes him with Dante and Petrarch, as 
the three great poets of the Middle Ages ; and 
Spenser, the next great English poet, speaks of his 

' Well of English undefyled. 
On Fame's eternal beadroU worthy to be fyled.' 

Chaucer, by Professor A. W. Ward (E.M.L.). 
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SPENSER'S 'FAERY QUEEN' 

Edmund Spenser (1553-1599), the second great 
English poetj was born in London. His first poems 
were translations from Petrarch ; then he published 
The Shepherdes Calender, Colin Clout's Come Home 
Again, and Mother Huhberd's Tale ; but it is as the 
author of the Faery Queen that he is famous. It 
must be confessed to be no easy reading; it is long, 
and requires some patience, but in the Chandos 
edition the spelling is modernised, which makes it 
much more readable, although it deprives it of much 
of its quaintness. He is the poet's poet, Milton 
confessing him to be his master. 

Through his friendship with Sir Philip Sidney, 
he was appointed Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and received a grant from the Crown of 
three hundred acres in Cork ,■ but he was an early 
instance of the unfortunate Irish landlord, and, on 
the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1598, he barely 
escaped with his life. Three months later he died. 
Lowell closes an eloquent essay on Spenser with 
the following : — 

' No man can read the Faery Queen and be anything but 
the better for it. Through that rude age when Maids of 
Honour drank beer for breakfast, and Hamlet could say 
a gross thing to Ophelia, he passes serenely abstracted 
and high, the Don Quixote of Poets I Whoever can 
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endure unmixed delight, whoever can tolerate music and 
painting and poetry all in one, whoever wishes to be rid 
of thought and to let the busy anvils of the brain be 
silent for a time, let him read the Faery Queen. There is 
the land of pure heartsease where no ache or sorrow of 
spirit can enter.' — Essays on the English Poets. 

Spenser, by Dean Church (E. M. L.), should be 

read. 

Spenser's Poems (Selected). Canterbury Poets. 

SHAKESPEARE 

Of William Shakespeare (1564-l6l6), the world's 
greatest dramatist, I say little. His plays are, or 
should be, familiar to the most confirmed book- 
disregarder. Some are, however, very much better 
known, and deservedly so, than others ; ^ but the 
Sonnets should never be overlooked. One of ex- 
quisite sweetness I insert below. 

Hamlet, Lord Tennyson held to be the greatest 
creation of literature. 

Dr. Johnson said that he who sought to recom- 
mend Shakespeare by quotations was like the man 
who, having a house to sell, carried about a brick 
with him as a sample; but Dodd's Beauties of 
Shakespeare has nevertheless always been a favourite 
book. 

1 'Let us face the necessity, that it is better to know his 
eight or ten masterpieces thoroughly, rather than to treat his 
thirty-six supposed pieces with equal irreverent reneration.' — 
Frederic Harrison. 
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Little is known of Shakespeare's life — a tale 
about deer-stealing, a few freaks in London, his 
marriage with Ann Hathaway in 1582, his retire- 
ment to Stratford ; the rest is conjecture. Referring 
to this self-repression, Lowell says, in concluding 
his Essay: — 

' But higher even than the genius we rate the character 
of this unique man, and the grand impersonality of what 
he wrote. What has he told us of himself? In our self- 
exploiting nineteenth century, with its melancholy liver- 
complaint, how serene and high he seems ! If he had 
sorrows, he has made them the woof of everlasting con- 
solation to his kind ; and if, as poets are wont to whine, 
the outward world was cold to him, its biting air did but 
trace itself in loveliest frost-work of fancy on the many 
windows of that self-centred and cheerful soul.' — Lowell, 
Essays rni the English Poets. 



Sonnet lxxi. 

' No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 
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Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let your love even with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.' 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets (edited by F. T. 

Palgrave), ' Golden Treasury ' series. 
Professor Dowden's Primer on Shakespeare (Is.). 



MILTON 
POETICAL WORKS— 'AREOPAGITICA' 

John MiltOHj born 16O8 in Bread Street, London, 
was the son of a scrivener, who sent him to Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

The father retired to Horton in Bucks ; and it was 
while at the University that Milton wrote the Ode on 
the Nativity, although it was not published till later. 

The Masque of Comus appeared in lfi34, and 
Lycidas, in memory of his friend Edward King, in 
1637. 

L' Allegro and II Penseroso were probably written 
at Horton. The latter Burke thought the best 
poem in our language. 

In 1638 he visited Paris and Italy, and came 
under the Italian influence, chiefly that of Tasso 
and Ariosto ; in his travels he was greatly assisted 
by introductions from his friend Sir Henry Wotton, 
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himself a poet. He returned to England, and, at a 
lodging in St. Bride's Churchyard, took pupils. 

In 1641 he wrote the Treatise of Reformation 
against the Established Church, followed by other 
celebrated pamphlets. In 1643 he married Mary 
Powell, which for a time proved an unfortunate 
alliance. 

In 1644! he wrote his Areopagitica, a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing, the most celebrated 
pamphlet, and perhaps most famous piece of prose, 
in the language ; but it did not secure its immediate 
object. Its plea for toleration should be read to-day, 
as we are not yet beyond the reach of some of his 
pungent denunciations. 

He seems to have finished Paradise Lost at Chal- 
font in Bucks, during the plague in 1665, for which 
he obtained in all XI 5 ! 

Samson Agonistes and Paradise Regained were pub- 
lished in 1671. 

He died on 8th November 1674, and is buried in 
St. Giles', Cripplegate. 

His Sonnets, which are few, should be committed 
to memory ; and his prose should be read by all who 
wish to know the English lahguage in its utmost 
purity and force. Macaulay says it is equal to 
Burke's. 

Milton's Life deserves a more careful study than 
can be obtained from the perusal of a brief memoir 
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prefixed to his collected works. He who would 
write well, he said, ought 'himself to be a true 
poem . . . not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men and famous cities, unless he have in 
himself the experience and practice of that which is 
praiseworthy.' 

Milton, by Mark Pattison (E.M.L.). 
„ Dr. Garnett (G.W.). 

POPE'S POEMS 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744) wrote excellent 
poetry at the age of twelve. The Ode to Solitude 
was written before that age; the Pastorals in 1709 ; 
Essay on Criticism in 1711; Rape of the Lock, the 
most brilliant play of wit in our language, in 1712. 

His translations of the Iliad and Odyssey (1715- 
1725) are the means by which the vast number of 
readers gain any intimacy with Homer. 

The Dunciad was written in 1728, in bitter scorn 
of the poetasters of his time. 

The Essay on Man (17S2-4), 'though the philo- 
sophy is poor and not his own, is crowded with 
lines that have passed into daily use,' as is also the 
Essay on Criticism, such as :— 

'The proper study of mankind is man.' 
' A little learning is a dangerous thing.' 
' An honest man 's the noblest work of God.' 
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He was an excellent son ; and if his wit was 
scathing, as he was deformed and weakly, it was 
his only weapon of defence in an age when a man 
of genius was exposed to attacks such as now are 
happily unknown.^ 

'The greatest literary artist that England has 
seen,' is Thackeray's opinion. 

Pope, by Leslie Stephen (E.M.L.). 

BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS 
Robert Burns (1759-1796), the Ayrshire plough- 
man, is the poet of the cottage and the castle, and 
in Scotland, whose dialect he has made immortal, 
a veritable household god. 

There is no more stirring sacred Ip'ic than The 
Cotter's Saturday Night. 

It was sheer want that drove him in 1786 to give 
the first edition of his poems to the world. Their 
immediate success was immense, and the plough- 
man went up to Edinburgh to find himself the 
object of admiration of peers, philosophers, and 
men of letters ; but naturally this was short lived. 

' Adversity is sometimes hard upon a man ; but for 
one man who can stand prosperity, there are a hundi-ed 
that will stand adversity. I admire much the way in 
which Burns met all this. Perhaps no man one could 
point out, was ev6r so sorely tried, and so little forgot 

1 See BirreU, Obiter Dicta. 
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himself. Tranquil^ unastonished ; not abashed^ not 
inflated, neither awkwardness nor affectation : he feels 
that he there is the man Robert Burns ; that " the rank 
is but the guinea-stamp " ; that the celebrity is but the 
candle-light, which shall show what man, not in the least 
make him a better or other man ! ' 

Carlyle, Hero- Worship. 

He obtained a post as exciseman at £70 per 
annum, but died at the age of thirty-seven in 
misery and debt. 

His life was not moral, his habits were irregular, 
and some few of his poems reflect that character, 
but the pure and lofty strain of his best is beyond 
all praise. No modern poet has received so many 
tributes after his death, nor reigned so absolutely 
and continuously in the aifection of the masses. 

We may read his confession in A Bard's Epitaph : — 

' The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know. 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer flame. 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name ! ' 

Bums, by Principal Shairp (E.M.L.). 
„ „ Professor Blackie (G.W.), 

WORDSWORTH'S POEMS 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850), Poet Laureate 
before Tennyson, is the fifth great English poet in 
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order of time, and, it may be, in merit. He is pro- 
bably not read by so large a number as is Long- 
fellow, but there is no reason why much of his poetry 
should not be. Perhaps the volume containing his 
complete poems is too much for the reader, who, not 
wishing to read all the Excursion, is apt to over- 
look The Lines on Tintem Ahhey, the Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality, or The Old Cumberland Beggar, 
and know Wordsworth only by We are Seven or 
The Cuckoo. His Sonnets alone are a treasury of 
delight. It is freely admitted that Wordsworth 
may be read best by means of selections, and the 
Poems of Wordsworth, chosen and edited by Matthew 
Arnold, a devoted disciple of Wordsworth, is the 
best selection. 

Mr. John Morley concludes his Essay on Words- 
worth {Studies in Literature), with the paragraph : — 

' We are not called upon to place great men of his 
stamp as if they were collegians in a class-list. It is best 
to take with thankfulness and admiration from each man 
what he has to give. What Wordsworth does is to 
assuage, to reconcile, to fortify. He has not Shakespeare's 
richness and vast compass, nor Milton's sublime and 
unflagging strength, nor Dante's severe, vivid, ardent 
force of vision. Probably he is too deficient in clear 
beauty of form and in concentrated power to be classed 
by the ages among these great giants. We cannot be sure. 
We can leave it to the ages to decide. But Wordsworth, 
at any rate, by his secret of bringing the infinite into 
common life, as he evokes it out of common life, has the 
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skill to lead us, so long as we yield ourselves to his influ- 
ence, into inner moods of settled peace, to touch ''the 
depth and not the tumult of the soul," to give us quiet- 
ness, strength, steadfastness and purpose, whether to do 
or to endure. All art or poetry that has the effect of 
breathing into men's hearts, even if it be only for a space, 
these moods of settled peace, and strongly confirming 
their judgment and their will for good, — whatever limita- 
tions may be found besides, however prosaic may be some 
or much of the detail, — is great art aild noble poetry, 
and the creator of it will always hold, as Wordsworth 
holds, a sovereign title to the reverence and gratitude of 
mankind.' 

Lord Tennyson's judgment must have peculiar 
weight. At his best Wordsworth seemed to him 
the greatest poet since Milton, and his line, 

' Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,' 

{Lines on Tintern Abbey.) 

almost the grandest in the English language. 

Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and edited by 
Matthew Arnold (' Golden Treasury ' series). 

Wordsworth, by F. W. H. Myers (E.M.L.). 



COLERIDGE'S POEMS 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), unlike 
many poets — Wordsworth, Byron, and Southey> for 
example — was sparing of his verse. He has not left 
much, but most of what he has left is distinguished 
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for its perfection in execution and exquisite taste. 
He was a contemporary of Wordsworth, and his 
friend and neighbour. 

Nothing in our language is to be compared with 
Christabel and Kuhla Khan, and to the Ancient 
Manner. ' All that he did excellently might be 
bound up in twenty pages, but it should be bound 
in pure gold ' (Stopford Brooke). 

He has placed Schiller's Wallenstein in the posi- 
tion of an English classic, and his Lectures on Shake- 
speare and Tahle-Talk are still read with interest 
and profit. His life was a struggle for subsistence, 
and his poems were quite unappreciated till his 
death. 

One year before his death he wrote his epitaph : — 

' Stop, Christian Passer-by ! — Stop, child of God, 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he — 
O, lift one thought in prayer for S. T. C. ; 
That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death ! 
Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame. 
He asked, and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the 



The volume in Routledge's Pocket Library con- 
tains all that is needful (except Wallenstein). 

Coteridge, by Hall Caine (G.W.). 
„ „ H. D. Traill (E.M.L.). 
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THE POEMS OF BYRON (1788-1824) 

Byron died at thirty-six, Shelley at twenty-nine^ 
and Keats at twenty-five ; yet he would be a bold 
man who should say that the poems of either will 
ever die. All of Byron's cannot be expected to 
live ; there will always be those who will not 
appreciate Shelley ; Keats may never be a popular 
poet ; but Byron was a force that made itself felt. 
He has been over-rated and under-rated, but perhaps 
never justly appreciated. Matthew Arnold claims 
a great place for him, and in characteristic terms 
says ^ : — 

' His own aristocratic class, whose cynical make-believe 
drove him to fury ; the great middle-class, on whose 
impregnable Philistinism he shattered himself to pieces, 
— how little have either of these felt Byron's vital 
influence ! As the inevitable break-up of the old order 
comes, as the English middle-class slowly awakens from 
its intellectual sleep of two centuries, as our actual 
present world, to which this sleep has condemned us, 
shows itself more clearly — our world of an aristocracy 
materialised and null, a middle-class purblind and 
hideous, a lower class crude and brutal — we shall throw 
our eyes again, and to more purpose, upon the passion- 
ate and dauntless soldier of a forlorn hope, who, ignorant 
of the future and unconsoled by its promises, never- 
theless waged against the conservation of the old 
impossible world so fiery a battle ; waged it till he fell, 
— waged it with such splendid and imperishable excel- 
lence of sincerity and strength.' 

1 Essays in Critioism, 'Byron.' 
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The unhappy details of his life are made too 
often a reason for condemning his works. We have 
now only his poetry to consider, and cannot doubt 
that Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (1812-1819) contains 
some of oiu* most vigorous verse. That, some songs 
(given in Palgrave's book), and Manfred are perhaps 
the best selection. Who has not been stirred by 
the stanzas on the Field of Waterloo or the Isles of 
Greece ? 

The tablet in Hucknall Church, Notts, where he 
is buried, says : — 

' He died at Missolonghi in Western Greece, oil the 

19th April 1824 

Engaged in the glorious attempt to restore 

That Country to Her Ancient Freedom and Renown. ' 

Moore's Life of Byron is one of the best lives ; 
Matthew Arnold's Selections from Byron, 'Golden 
Treasury ' series ; Byron, by Professor Nichol 
(E.M.L.); Byron, by Hon. Roden Noel (G.W.). 



SHELLEY'S POEMS 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 'the most lovable of all 
our poets,' was born in 1792, and had a short, 
brilliant, but unhappy life, terminating in a fatal 
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squall, near Leghorn, in 1822. His short life, how- 
ever, has given us some of the sweetest lyrics in 
our language. 

To Tennyson he appeared too much in the 
clouds; neither Mr. Ruskin nor Matthew Arnold 
appears to have greatly appreciated him. But it must 
sometimes be permitted to depart even from these 
teachers, and we should prize Shelley as the author 
of some of our ' Sweetest songs that tell of saddest 
thought.' It may be that it requires some of this 
• saddest thought ' to enjoy him to the full. He was 
expelled from Oxford for atheism ; at eighteen he 
wrote Queen Mob. His other principal poems are 
Alastor, The Revolt of Islam, Adonais (an Elegy on the 
death of Keats), The Triumph of Life, and Prometheus 
Unbound, a classic drama after ^schylus, which is 
his best long poem ; but his undying fame rests on 
his shorter poems, his Odes to The Skylark and to 
the West Wind, his Stanzas Written in Dejection Near 
Naples, and others of like sweetness. 

' Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce. 

My spirit ! Be thou me, impetuous one ! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 
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And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? ' 

Ode to the West Wind (last stanza). 

Shelley's delightful Letters should be read, and 
his Essays (Scott Liby.). Professor Dowden's Life 
of Shelley is the authority. Shelley (E.M.L.), by 
John A. Symonds ; (G. W.), by Wm. Sharp. ' Golden 
Treasury ' series, Selections (S. A. Brooke). Selections 
(Canterbury Poets). 

THE POEMS OF KEATS 

John Keats (1795-1821) was the friend of Byron 
and Shelley. The best opinion places him very 
high amongst English poets. Lord Tennyson said 
'he would have been amongst the very, greatest 
of us if he had lived. There is something of the 
innermost soul of poetry in almost everything he 
wrote.' 

' There is but one way for me,' he told his friend. 
' The road lies through study, application, and 
thought.' 

At the time of his death he had written more 
than most of our greatest poets had at the age of 
twenty-five. 
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He is buried with Shelley at Rome, with an 
inscription of his own choosing on his tomb — 

' Here lies one whose name was writ in water.' 

His longer works are Endymion, Lamia, Eve of St. 
Agues, Hyperion (a fragment). While many may not 
have read these through, none are ignorant of the 
first line of Endymion : — 

' A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' 

It is his shorter poems — his Odes and Sonnets — 
that are most appreciated ; and English poetry has 
few finer odes than his To a Nightingale, one stanza 
of which might be given here : — 

' Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by empei'or and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.' 

This, with the Odes, On a Grecian Urn, To Autumn, 
and On Melancholy, the Sonnet on Chapman's Homer, 
and the Ballad, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, must be 
mentioned as deserving very special attention. 

Poems oj Keats ('Golden Treasury' series, edited 
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by Professor Palgrave), or the Selections from Keats, 
Canterbury Poets. The Life and Letters of Keats, 
by Lord Houghton. Keats, by W. M. Rossetti 
(G.W.). Keats, by Sidney Colvin (E.M.L.). 



LONGFELLOW'S POEMS 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) is the 
most familiar of American poetSj and many of his 
short poems are far better known here than those 
of our native poets. Such pieces as The Psalm of 
Life, The Ladder of St. Augustine, The Village Black- 
smith are on every lip. 

A somewhat voluminous writer in verse and 
prose, he made many translations from the German, 
Italian, and Spanish, and his rendering of Dante's 
Divine Comedy shares the popular favour with that 
of Cary. 

The Golden Legend, Miles Standish, Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, in verse, and Hyperion and Kavanagh, in 
prose, are among his best-known books. 

Longfellow's position, we may say, is something 
like our own Cowper's : one that is secure, but at 
the same time in the second rank. 

'He who has written verses that are committed to 
heart by millions for the gladdening of their lives, must 
have written much that is true poetry ; and although he 
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is not necessarily among the twelve greatest poets of the 
world, he is incontestably a great benefactor and a great 
man.' — Longfellow, by Professor E. S. Robertson (G.W.). 



SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETICAL WORKS 

Robert Browning, born at Camberwell in 1812, 
died at Venice in 1890, and is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Like Tennyson, he is a very great poet, but too 
near to be adjudged his proper place ; the obscure 
style of much of his poetry shuts him off from great 
numbers, and the majority of those who know him 
at all probably know him entirely by his smaller 
poems. Paracelsus (18S2), Bells and Pomegranates, 
The Ring and the Book are among his larger works, 
and Rabbi Ben Ezra, The Grammarian's Funeral, Abt 
Vogler, are among his choicest and most cherished 
shorter poems. 

He married in 1846 the greatest of English 
poetesses, Elizabeth Barrett, who died in 1861. 

Selections from Robert Bronming (Routledge, Is.) is 
an admirable introduction to the poet. 
Bronming, by Wm. Sharp (G.W.) 

' It is true that half of Browning's sixteen volumes are 
flatly incomprehensible to the majority of us ; but the 
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other half are equal in bulk to the, whole of Lord 
Tennyson's writingSj and quite free from any suspicion 
of obscurity.' — Shorter's Victorian Literature. 



TENNYSON'S POEMS 

Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892), (Lord Tennyson^ 
1884) succeeded Wordsworth as Poet Laureate in 
1850. He is so recently dead that it is quite 
unnecessary to recall many other events of his life. 

His first collected poems appeared in 1 830 ; The 
Princess, 1847; In Memoriam, 1850; Idylls of the 
King, 1859; Queen Mary, a drama^ 1875; Harold, 
1877; Becket, 1884. 

The present generation is not competent to 
assign him his proper station amongst the poets ; 
but it cannot be thought otherwise than that it 
will be among the greatest, with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Burns, and it may be with Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. Some of his work will 
doubtless fade away, but there is an almost 
certainty that much will remain and go down to 
posterity with the immortals. 

His Life by his son is of course the great authority. 
We are shortly to have a brief study from the pen 
of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
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SHERIDAN'S PLAYS 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) was as a 
youth described as an ' impenetrable dunce.' He was 
sent to Harrow. The story of his runaway marriage 
with Miss Linleyj ' the Maid of Bath,' reads like a 
sensational novel. 

The Rivals was written about l774j to provide 
funds for the impecunious household, and was pro- 
duced at Co vent Garden in 1775; in which year 
St. Patrick's Day and The Duenna were also written 
and produced. 

Becoming proprietor of Drury Lane Theatre, after 
Garrick, he opened in 1776 with A Trip to Scar- 
borough. The School for Scandal, the most brilliant 
comedy in the language, was first played on 8th 
May 1777. Its success was immediate and dazzling, 
and its popularity has ever since been maintained. 

He proved thoroughly incompetent as a theatrical 
manager, and was continually in debt. 

The Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsal, appeared in 
1779. 

Sheridan was a member of Parliament for over 
thirty years, associated with Fox, and was an Under- 
Secretary and Secretary to the Treasury. At a time 
when bribery and corruption were in full force, he 
steadily refused to profit thereby. Hazlitt says ' he 
was the last accomplished debater of the House of 
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Commons ' ; his celebrated speech on the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, Burke said, was ' the most 
astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, and wit 
united, of which there was any record or tradition.' 
This was the height of his fame, and from this dates 
his decline, till he came to that deathbed of poverty 
and loneliness in 1816. His unhappy circumstances 
were discovered too late by those who would have 
succoured him. His body filled the last vacant 
place in the Poet's Corner. 

Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant (E.M.L.). 
„ by Lloyd Sandars (G.W.). 



THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

Op the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 

Language, selected and abbanged by Pkopessor 

F. T. Palgbave (1861). 

This is pretty generally recognised as the best 
book of the class, and what it is intended to be, ' a 
true national anthology of three centuries,' con- 
taining the choicest gleanings from the choicest of 
British intellects. In the dedication to Tennyson, 
the editor says : — 

' I hope the book may be found by many a life-long 
fountain of innocent and exalted pleasure ; a source of 
animation to friends when they meet ; and able to 
sweeten solitude itself with best society, — with the com- 
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panionship of the wise and the good, with the beauty 
which the eye cannot see, and the music only heard in 
silence. If this collection pi'oves a storehouse of delight 
to Labour and to Poverty — if it teaches those indifferent to 
the Poets to love them, and those who love them to love 
them more, — the aim and the desire entertained in fram- 
ing it will be fully accomplished. ' 



'iESOP'S FABLES' 
Translated by Samuel Croxall and Sir Roger L'Estrange. 
The title of ^sop to the authorship of these 
Greek fables has been impugned, but that need not 
trouble us. Doubtless but a small portion were 
^sop's own fables, the rest being compiled from 
wits before and after his time. He was by birth a 
slave, but accounts differ as to his place of birth. 
In 570 B.C. he settled at the Court of Croesus, King 
of Lydia, where he met Solon, as related by Plut- 
arch. He was employed by Croesus on various 
missions of state ; but, being sent by him to con- 
sult the oracle at Delphi, jEsop incurred the wrath 
of the Delphians, who hurled him from a rock, 

661 B.C. 

Chandos Classics. 

BUNYAN'S 'PILGRIM'S PROGRESS' 
Every one is familiar with the vicissitudes of John 
Bunyan (1628-1688), 'The Puritan Tinker.' 
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His is the solitary instance, according to Macaulay, 
of a book popular at first only with the masses, as 
a book by one of themselves, coming at last to be 
placed by the cultured few among the best 
books. 

His masterpiece was written during his twelve 
years' imprisonment in Bedford Gaol (1660-1672), 
when the Holy War was also written, and this, 
Macaulay says, if the Pilgrim's Progress did not 
exist, would be the best allegory that ever was 
written. 

He died in 1688, and is buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Bunyan, by J. A. Froude (E.M.L.). 
„ by Canon Venables (G.W.). 



'ROBINSON CRUSOE' 

Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) was the son of a 
London butcher. Like Swift, he wrote political 
pamphlets, his Shortest Way with the Dissenters 
(1702) — which was written to show the absurdity 
of all religious persecution — being famous. 

He produced his masterpiece in l719j under the 
quaint title of The Strange, Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, etc. After much 
difficulty he found a publisher, and the book was 
at once a great success. 
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Altogether he wrote 210 books and pamphlets. 
The Journal of the Plague Year is also well known. 
Defoe, by Professor Minto (E.M.L.). 



'GULLIVER'S TRAVELS' 

One of the world's books of amusement, having 
been translated into all languages ; but the tales 
in their original purpose served to launch a great 
political and social satire. 

The life of Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) was a 
tragic one, and the insanity which was intensified at 
his death affected his life-long career. From a 
Whig he became a violent Tory, and was made 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin ; but he was a poli- 
tician, and not a churchman. Against the teaching 
of Hobbes, in 1704 he published his Tale of a Tub, 
and in 1726 appeared the immortal Travels, in four 
parts — 

1. A Voyage to Lilliput. "(Satires on the manners and 

2. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. J politics of England. 

3. A Voyage to Laputa. Satire on the philosophers. 

4. A Voyage to the Country^ li^.i ^^ humanity. 

of the Houyhnnnms. J 

His Battle of the Books, and Letters to the cele- 
brated Stella, whom some accounts say he secretly 
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married, and some smaller Essays, are still famous. 
Says Mr. Stopford Brooke : — 

' No English is more robust than Swift's, no wit more 
scathing, no life in public and private more sad and 
proud, no death more pitiable.' 

Swift, by Leslie Stephen (E.M.L.). 

'THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD' 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), like his friend 
Johnson, was emphatically one whom poverty 
forced to write. 

The Vicar was published in 1766, and is 'the 
first and perhaps the most charming of those novels 
which we may call idyllic, which describe the loves 
and the simple lives of country people in country 
scenery.' — (Stopford Brooke.) 

So poor was he when it was published, that it 
was only the loan of a guinea, and the sale, by 
Johnson, of the manuscript of The Vicar for £60, that 
rescued him from the clutches of his landlady. The 
Traveller, The Deserted Village — exquisite pastoral 
poems — which established his name as a poet ; his 
plays. The Good-Naiured Man, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and smaller poems, with his histories of England, 
Greece, and Rome, now of no value, brought him 
some money, but could not keep him out of debt ; 
in which miserable state he died at a comparatively 
early age. 
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The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, by John 
Forster, is among the best biographies. 
Goldsmith, by William Black (E.M.L.). 
„ by Austin Dobson (G.W.). 

JOHNSON'S 'LIVES OP THE POETS' 

Six lives selected and edited by Matthew Arnold, 
with Macaulay's Life of Johnson. 

Mr. Arnold has edited this book, and selected six 
of the best lives, with the idea of their forming an 
agreeable text-book in English literature, and with 
this end in view he has written a preface, and 
selected the lives of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addi- 
son, Pope, and Gray, which cover a period from 
1608-1771. He says:— 

' I should like to think that a number of young people 
might he hrought to know an important period of our 
literary and intellectual history through the means of 
the lives of six of its leading representative authors, told 
by a great man. I should like to think that they would 
go on, under the stimulus of the Lives, to acquaint them- 
selves with some leading representative work of each 
author. . . .' 

BOSWELL'S 'LIFE OF JOHNSON' 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) has been called the 
' greatest master of reason.' His name is ' writ 
large ' on the literary records of this country, and 
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his personality is more cherished than that of any 
other writer. 

The son of a Lichfield bookseller, from his cradle 
he began to cull in his father's shop that immense 
store of learning for which he is ever famous. When 
he grew up he refused to follow his father's trade ; 
but it is related that in after years, when at the 
height of his fame, he did penance for this refusal 
to meet his father's wishes by standing bare-headed 
in Uttoxeter market-place, just where his father 
used to have his stall, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather and the sneers of the passers-by. 

In 1728 he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
but was forced by poverty to leave after three years 
without a degree ; he then became usher at a school 
at Market Bosworth, but the life was intolerable tp 
him. In 1735 he married Mrs. Porter, supporting 
himself by contributions to the Birmingham Journal, 
and a private academy, to which David Garrick 
came as one of three pupils. He started The 
Rambler in 1750, brought out his Dictionary in 1755, 
when he sent the celebrated letter to Lord Chester- 
field. The Idler came out in 1758, and in 1759 he 
wrote Basselas in the nights of a single week to get 
money to bury his old mother. 

Rasselas is a fine didactic story, with many sen- 
tences that have passed into currency, as 'Great 
works are performed not by strength but by 
perseverance.' 
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The friends who gathered to hear his talk were 
the most noted men of the day — Burke and Gold- 
smith, Reynolds and Garrick, and there too was 
Boswell, thirty years his junior. 

In 1781 The Lives of the Poets was completed. 
He died three years later, and is buried in the 
Abbey. 

Boswell's Life, unsurpassed in the biographical 
literature of the world, certainly amongst the 
greatest of modern books, was first published in 
1791. 

Macaulay's celebrated Essay on Croker's edition 
was in the Edinburgh Review, 1831, and in 1832 
Carlyle reviewed the same edition in Fraser's 
Magazine. 

As Boswell's Life is lengthy it is very advisable 
to have it in three or four comfortable volumes. 

Johnson's Essays. Ed. S. J. Raid (Scott Liby.). 

Johnson, by Leslie Stephen (E.M.L.). 
„ by Col. Grant (G.W.). 



SIR WALTER SCOTT,— POEMS— ' HEART OP 

MIDLOTHIAN '— ' WAVERLEY '— ' IVANHOE ' 

LOCKHARTS 'LIFE OF SCOTT' 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), the creator of the 
historical novel. There is but one greater English 
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man of letters, and it is said that Scott, in his own 
way, had excellences that even Shakespeare had not. 

Every one remembers how, in 1826, misfortune 
overtook him, and at the age of fifty-five he had to 
begin life over again with a debt of £117,000, when 
his great powers were impaired; but although he 
struggled nobly to regain his freedom, he soon sank 
under the load of this enforced labour, which con- 
tributed nothing to his fame. 

His poems — descriptive of scenery, and with a 
stirring warlike ring — were written before any of 
the novels. The Lay of the Last Minstrel in 1805, 
Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, and the others, 
later ; but it is as the novelist that he stands in his 
great place in our literature. 

' The Lay is generally considered as the most natural 
and original, Marmion as the most powerful and splendid. 
The Lady of the Lake as the most interesting, romantic, 
picturesque, and graceful of his great poems.' — Lockhabt. 

It is difficult to understand how, with Waverley, 
The Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering, The Anti- 
quary, Ivanhoe, and others, unread, any one can desire 
a new novel ; there is, indeed, only one explanation : 
we are too hasty or too lazy to read the first few 
chapters to get interested in the book. 

Waverley appeared first in 1814, and for a long 
time the identity of the author was kept secret. 
Perhaps the Heart of Midlothian is the best of all. 
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The Life of Scott, by his own son-in-law, has 
always been considered as ranking with Boswell's 
Johnson and Southey's Nelson. It is prefaced by 
a fragment of autobiography, and is perhaps best 
read in the ' Chandos' Compressed Edition. 

Carlyle sums up his Essay on Scott (to whom he 
is not inclined to do full justice), 'No sounder 
piece of British Manhood was put together in that 
eighteenth century of Time.' 

Scott, by R. H. Hutton (E.M.L.). 



'THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE' 

'AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD GIBBON' 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), the historian of 
the Roman Empire, had a pleasing personality ; an 
acquaintance with which can be made through his 
delightful autobiography. 

He spent his younger days in England, and sat 
in Parliament for some time as a silent supporter 
of Lord North, but his later life was passed at 
Lausanne, where he wrote his History. 

In 1764 he began his life-work, and finished it in 
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1787; and his words when he began it and when he 
laid down his pen are often quoted : — 

'As I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol^ while 
bare-footed fryars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and fall of the 
city iirst started to my mind.' 

After twenty-three years — 

' It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of 
June 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last line of the last page, in a summer-house 
in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several 
turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first 
emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, 
perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a. sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that what- 
ever might be the future date of my History, the life of 
the historian must be short and precarious.' 

It has been called by Carlyle 'the splendid bridge 
between the Old World and the New,' covering as 
it does the centuries from the time of Augustus to 
the Middle Ages; there is no substitute for it 
in historical literature. 'Whatever else is read,' 
says Freeman, ' Gibbon must be read.' 

Opinion has steadily held that it is the greatest 
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history in any language, although at its publication 
Burke referred to its style as 'mere frippery and 
tinsel/ — so far from being just is the estimate some- 
times of the greatest men. 

He got £6000 for the work, and the booksellers 
netted £60,000. 

The Autobiography is only a small book when 
published with a selection from his correspondence. 
In 1897 the Gibbon centenary was celebrated, and 
a further publication of his manuscripts is expected. 

Various editions of History. Chandos in 4 vols., 
2s. each. 

Autobiography in 1 vol., 2s. 

Gibbon, by J. C. Morison (E.M.L.). 



MACAULAY 

'ESSAYS'— 'HISTORY OF ENGLAND' 

'LIFE AND LETTERS.' By Sib George Trevelyan, 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) was the 
son of Zachary Macaulay, co-worker with Clarkson 
and Wilberforce for the abolition of slavery, in 
support of which movement he made his first 
public utterance. 

In 1825 appeared the Essay on 'Milton' in the 
Edinburgh Revierv, to which he continued to contri- 
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bute from time to time those Celebrated articles, 
which are known collectively as the Essays. 

He entered Parliament in 1830, and was Member 
of the Council in India, 1834, and Secretary-at-War 
in Lord Melbourne's Government, 1839. His rejec- 
tion by, and his triumphant return for, Edinburgh, 
after five years, are well known. He was created 
a peer in 1857 ; but though he filled an important 
place in the Whig party for twenty years, it is as a 
writer he is chiefly known, and most familiarly by 
his Critical and Historical Essays, on various epochs 
of history and various subjects of literature. 

No one has ever been so successful in inducing 
the masses to read history. The Essays on ' Clive,' 
'Warren Hastings,' and 'Chatham' have found 
readers like Scott's novels, The Essay on ' Bacon ' 
contains some of his best work ; that on ' Milton ' 
has an eloquent appreciation of the Puritans. The 
Reviews of ' Hallam,' ' Mackintosh,' and ' Sir William 
Temple' illustrate the reigns of Charles ii., James ii., 
and William — ground more amply covered by his 
History in after years ; that on ' Bunyan ' produced 
quite a revival for the Pilgrim's Progress ; those on 
' Burleigh ' and ' Bacon ' treat of the time of 
James i. ; ' Hampden,' the Civil War ; while 
that on 'Johnson' is a good introduction to 
Boswell. 

The Lays oj" Ancient Rome came out in 1842. 
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The first volumes of his History (from James ii.) 
appeared in 1849, and were read as eagerly as the 
Essays ; he was unable to get farther than William's 
death. 

The opinion of his own day placed it with 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, the opinion of ours 
seems to deny it any merit but that of an historical 
romance : we may safely say that neither is correct. 

No period in our history is so attractively pre- 
sented to the reader as that which Macaulay chose 
for his own. 

The Life and Letters, by his nephew, published in 
1876, is a most interesting record of an interesting 
life, and a recognised standard work. 

Macaulay's Works. Popular edition in 5 vols., 
2s. 6d. each. Longmans, 

Macaulay, by J. C. Morison (E.M.L.). 



'THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 

By the American historian, John Lothrop Motley 
(1814-1877), the standard work on the period and 
on William the Silent — is one of the world's favourite 
books. 'A splendid picture of one of the most 
dramatic periods of modern European history — 
learned, eloquent, and vivid, but one-sided. From 
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the point of view of Spain, see Philip II. by Prescott.' 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 
The book consists of — 

Historical Introduction. 
Part I. Philip ii. in the Netherlands (1656-1669). 
Part II. Administration of the Duchess Margaret of 

Parma (1569-1667). 
Part III. Duke of Alva (1567-1673). 
Part IV. Administration of the Grand Commander 

(1673-1576). 
Part V. Don John of Austria (1676-1578). 
Part VI. Alexander of Parma (1578-1684). 

Assassination of William the Silent, 10th July 

1684, by Gerard, hired by Spain. 

The book closes with the eloquent tribute to its 
hero : — 

' He went through life bearing the load of a people's 
sorrows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. Their 
name was the last word upon his lips, save the simple aiBr- 
mative, with which the soldier who had been battling for 
the right all his lifetime, commended his soul in dying 
" to his great Captain, Christ." The people were grateful 
and affectionate, for they trusted the character of their 
" Father William," and not all the clouds which calumny 
could collect ever dimmed to their eyes the radiance of 
that lofty mind to which they were accustomed, in their 
darkest calamities, to look for light. As long as he lived, 
he was the guiding-star of a whole brave nation, and when 
he died the little children cried in the streets.' 
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PREscorrs 'conquest of mexico' 

' History of the conquest of Mexico, with a pre- 
liminary view of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation 
and the life of the conqueror, Hernando Cortes.' 

Book I. Introduction — View of the Aztec Civilisa- 
tion. 

Book II. Discovery of Mexico (1516-1519)— Her- 
nando Cortes born, 1485 — Montezuma, 
King of Mexico. 

Book III. March to Mexico (1519). 

Book IV. Residence there (1519-1520). 

Book V. Expulsion (1520). 

Book VI. Siege and Surrender of Mexico (1521). 

Book VII. Conclusion, and subsequent Career of Cortes 
(1521-1547). 

'Cortes was not a vulgar conqueror. He did not 
conquer from the mere ambition of conquest. If he 
destroyed the ancient capital of the Aztecs, it was to 
buLld up a more magnificent capital on its ruins. If he 
desolated the land, and broke up its existing institutions, 
he employed the short period of his administration in 
digesting schemes for introducing there a more improved 
culture and a higher civilisation. In all his expeditions 
he was careful to study the resources of the country, its 
social organisation, and its physical capacities. . . . His 
celebrated Letters are written with a simple elegance, that 
. . . have caused them to be compared to the military 
narrative of Caesar.' — ^Book vii. chap. v. 

W. H. Prescott, the American historian (1796- 
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1859). Other works are : — Conquest of Peru, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Philip II. 

Life ofPrescott, by O. W. Holmes. 



GREEN'S ' SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE" 

J. R. Green was born in 1837, and he early 
conceived the idea of writing a history from an 
altogether new standpoint. It was the reading of 
Gibbon that made him first desire to be an his- 
torian, and he aspired to do for English history 
what Gibbon had done for that of Rome : to treat, 
not of thrones and dynasties and warriors and 
politicians, but chiefly of the rise and growth of our 
free institutions, of the religious revivals, of blood- 
less revolutions, and of our advances in literature 
and art. This is what he accomplished in his Short 
History, first published in 1869, the bulk of which 
was written in declining health. In his preface he 
describes his object as to provide ' a history not of 
English Kings or English Conquests, but of the 
English People.' ' It is with this purpose that I 
have devoted more space to Chaucer than to Cressy, 
to Caxton than to the petty strife of Yorkist and 
Lancastrian, to the Poor Law of Elizabeth than to 
her victory at Cadiz, to the Methodist Revival than 
to the escape of the young Pretender.' 
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He boldly departs from the orthodox division 
into Reigns and Houses, and deals with his subject 
in the following periods : — 

The English Kingdoms, . 

England under Foreign Kings, 

The Great Charter, 

The Three Edwards, 

The Hundred Years' War, 

The New Monarchy, 

The Reformation, 

Puritan England, 



The Revolution, 
Modern England, 
Epilogue, 



607-1013 
1013-1204 
1204^1265 
1265-1360 
1336-1431 
1422-1540 
1640-1610 
1683-1660 
1660-1742 
1712-1816 
1815-1873 



It has often been said that Mr. Green taught us 
to write history. No similar book has ever been so 
successful, and the method and execution are admir- 
able, but it was meant to be, and is, an historical 
narrative, and for that very reason some may prefer 
the Student's History of Professor Gardiner. 

Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 



'A HISTORY OP OUR OWN TIMES' 
By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. 

A fifth volume, published in 1897, brings this 
interesting record of sixty years of our national 
history down to the Diamond Jubilee. 

Begiiming with the death of William iv. in enter- 
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taining style and admittedly in an impartial manner, 
the author deals with the events — more interesting 
because the reader remembers many of them — in 
all phases of public life that have happened during 
the reign, with chapters devoted to the life and 
works of those who have embellished the period in 
literature and art. 

First four volumes (in two), 1 5s. Last volume, 12s. 
Short History of Our Own Times (an abridgment), 
2s. 6d. 



' HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP,' ' PAST AND 

PRESENT,' ' SARTOR RESARTUS,' ' THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION ' 

The name of Thomas Carlyle is first on the scroll 
of literary fame during the present reign. His was 
the most powerful influence wielded by the pen 
that this country has experienced for many long 
years ; and his fame will live — if not in all his 
works, assuredly in these shorter ones which are 
set out above — as long as literary excellence and 
heroic character are cherished. 

But it is truly said of him, as was first said of 
Coleridge, ' The reading public is apt to be divided 
between those to whom his views are everything 
and those to whom they are nothing.' Those, how- 
ever, who eschew his books come indirectly under 
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his vast influence : they cannot help it. One might 
as well seek to cut himself ofF from the benefits of 
steam or electricity. Ruskin dedicates his Munera 
Pulveris to ' the Friend and Guide who has urged 
me to all chief labour — Thomas Carlyle.' Tennyson 
and Browning have followed his lead, and sung of 
' Hero- Worship.' 

He was born in 1795, and spent his early years 
in poverty at Ecclefechan. In 1826 he married 
Jane Welsh, and shortly after went to live at 
Craigenputtock. In 1834 he settled in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, which house is now open as a Carlyle 
museum. 

His chief works were produced as follows : — 
Life of Schiller, 1825; Sartor Resartus, 1831 ; French 
Revolution, 1837; Past and Present, 1 843 ; Oliver Crom- 
well, 1845 ; Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1850; Frederic the 
Great, 1858-1865; Shooting Niagara, 1867. 

He, more than any man, has introduced us to the 
German literature. 

There are many short studies of his life, as Pro- 
fessor Nichol's (E.M.L.) and Dr. Garnett's (G.W.). 
One of these should certainly be read (the latter is 
the better introduction to his works) ; and if Carlyle 
be new to the reader, it is advisable to commence 
with the shorter works — Heroes, Past and Present, 
or some of the Essays. A commencement should 
not be made with Sartor Resartus. 
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The two passages here given, the first from Past 

and Present and the second from Hero-Worship, 

are specimens of his style and indicate his 

aims : — 

' All true Work is sacred ; in all true Workj were it 
but true hand-labourj there is something of divineness. 
Labour^ wide as the earth, has its summit in Heaven. 
Sweat of the brow ; and up from that to sweat of the 
brain, sweat of the heart; which includes all Kepler 
calculations, Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken 
Epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, — up to that 
"Agony of Bloody Sweat," which all men have called 
divine ! O brother, if this is not " worship," then I 
say, the more pity for worship ; for this is the noblest 
thing yet discovered under God's sky.' 



, 'Looking round on the noisy inanity of the world, 
words with little meaning, actions with little worth, one 
loves to reflect on the great empire of Silence. The noble 
silent men, scattered here and there, each in his depart- 
ment ; silently thinking, silently working ; whom no 
Morning Newspaper makes mention of! They are the 
salt of the Earth. A country that has none or few of 
these is in a bad way. Like a forest that had no roots ; 
which had all turned into leaves and boughs; — which 
must soon wither and be no forest.' 

Carlyle said some harsh things ; but those who 
think he was no more than a cold cynic must be 
strangely unfamiliar with his works and life. To 
his direct influence and foresight we may trace the 
Factory Acts and much of our modern social legis- 
lation. In refutation of that false impression of the 
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' sage of Chelsea ' as an austere and forbidding 
reclusCj we may quote the tribute of Dr. Nichol : — 

' The memory of Wordsworth is less warmly cherished 
among the dales of Westmoreland than that of Carlyle in 
the lanes of Chelsea^ where his one expensive luxury was 
charity.' 

Froude's Life of Carlyle (4 vols., 14s.). 

RUSKIN, 'SESAME AND LILIES/ 'UNTO 
THIS LAST • 

John Ruskin is still living, though his public 
career is ended, so it is not necessary to say much 
of his life here. He was born in 1819 at Heme 
Hill, and educated at Oxford. His first book was 
published when he was twenty-one — Modern Painters 
— the outcome of travels in Italy. 

[See Collingwood's Life and Work of John Ruskin, 
and a short article in Review oj Reviews, January 
1898, 'John Ruskin, Poet, Painter, and Prophet.'] 

Of his works. Sesame and Lilies is probably the 
best to begin with. In two lectures — 

(1) Sesame — Of Kings' Treasuries, dealing with 

books and their influence. 

' He only is advancing in life, whose heart is 
getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into living 
peace.' 

(2) Lilies — Of Queens' Gardens. ' True King- 

ship.' 
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Unto This Last (four lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy) is the book with which he declares himself 
the best satisfied. It has been fiercely attacked, 
for in it he declares our idea of political economy to 
be altogether wrong — mere mercantile economy. 
As a work in pure literature it has been placed with 
Sartor Resartiis. Perhaps this one paragraph will in 
some way indicate his ideas : — 

' What is chiefly needed in England at the present day 
is to show the quantity of pleasure that may be obtained 
from a consistent, well-administered competence, modest, 
confessed, and laborious. We need examples of people 
who, leaving Heaven to decide whether they are to rise 
in the world, decide for themselves that they will be 
happy in it, and have resolved to seek — not greater 
wealth, but simpler pleasure; not higher fortune, but 
deeper felicity ; making the first of possessions, self- 
possession ; and honouring themselves in the harmless 
pride and calm pursuits of peace.' 

When he is gone it will be admitted how great 
he was ; how as a thinker, a writer, a teacher, ' he 
soared above the crowd.' 



BACON'S ESSAYS 

Francis Bacon — Viscount St. Albans — Lord Chan- 
cellor (1561-1626). Bacon, Milton, and Burke are the 
three greatest names in English prose, but with 
Bacon's philosophical and legal works we have not 
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to deal. A small collection of short dissertations on 
different subjects — to which the name oi Essays was 
first given — appeared in 1597. 'Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested/ we read in one of them, 
and can hardly question that this little book is in 
the last class. These Essays are noted for their 
' weight of wisdom,' a few words often conveying 
more than another writer's page. Many of his sen- 
tences have passed into our phraseology. 

' Power to do good is the true and lawful end of 
aspiring,' he tells us ; but we cannot see that the 
result of his aspirations was used to do good, nor do 
we find in his life the high morality inculcated by 
his writings. But, as Macaulay points out in his 
Essay, he is one of those great men whose faults 
must, after this lapse of time, be overlooked in 
consideration of the incalculable debt mankind 
owes to him. 

' My name and memory,' he said himself, ' I leave 
to foreign nations and to my own country after some 
time is passed.' 

There is no more accessible book.i ' It would be 
derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to polite 
letters were he unacquainted with the Essays of 
Bacon,' says Henry Hallam. 

Bacon, by Dean Church (E.M.L.). 

^ From Casa. Nat. Liby. 6d., upwards. 
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ADDISON'S ESSAYS 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719), whose name, 
coupled with that of Richard Steele (born about the 
same time), is for ever associated with The Spectator 
and The Tatler, introducing the well-beloved char- 
acters of Isaac Bickerstaff, Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and Will Wimble, was the son of a Wiltshire clergy- 
man. He was the great Whig pamphleteer when the 
pen was mightier than the tongue in the House of 
Commons itself; for although he became a Secretary 
of State, he scarcely ever opened his mouth there. 

It is unnecessary to say that his Essays are unlike 
Bacon's or Macaulay's^ but are short jottings of the 
day, like Johnson's Rambler and Idler. They are 
the forerunners of our modern periodical literature, 
and form delightful short readings for spare 
moments. Macaulay in his Essay on Addison has all 
praise for him and none for Steele^ but the latter 
contributed much to the success of the partnership^ 
originating The Tatler, and being joint author of 
the Coverley Papers. 

One of Addison's own sentences best describes 
the aims of this truly lovable man : — 

' True happiness is of a retired nature and an enemy 
to pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the 
enjoyment of one's self, and, in the next, from the 
friendship and conversation of a few select companions.' 
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His tragedy Cato had an immense success^ but is 
now chiefly known by a few undying sentences. 

Thackeray (English Humourists) in a fine passage 
expresses his admiration for the well-known 
hymn — 

' The spacious firmament on high,' 

and says : — 

'If Swift's life were the most wretched, I think 
Addison's was one of the most enviable. A life pros- 
perous and beautiful — a calm death — an immense fame 
and affection afterwards, for his happy and spotless 
name.' 

Addison's Essays and Tales. Numerous editions. 
Perhaps the handiest, two or three vols., Cass. 
Nat. Liby. 

Addison, by W. T. Courthope (E.M.L.). 



BURKE'S SELECT WORKS 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797), in the front rank 
among political writers and orators of all time, was 
the son of a Dublin solicitor. Coming to England 
he was entered at the Middle Temple, but never 
became a lawyer. 

The first of his writings was A Vindication of 
Natural Sodety, and then came the Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 
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He was private secretary to ' Single-Speech ' 
Hamilton, Chief Secretary for Ireland 1761, but 
threw up the appointment and a pension in disgust. 
In 1 765 he became private secretary to Lord Rock- 
ingham and Member of Parliament for Wendover, 
immediately taking his place among the great men 
at that time conducting the affairs of the country ; 
but he never was a Cabinet Minister. His speeches 
have a great place in our literature, but were hardly 
appreciated when delivered, with the exception 
of the greatest, on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings in 1788, so dramatically described by 
Macaulay in his Essay on the Governor-General. 

The Reflections on the French Revolution, his 
greatest eifort, was published in 1790 as a counter- 
blast to the revolutionary literature on both sides 
of the Channel. 

The Thoughts on the Present Discontents, the 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, are his other 
chief works. 

At his retreat, 'Gregories,' Beaconsfield, Bucks, 
he entertained the great men of the day in litera- 
ture and art, and many French refugees. Mr. John 
Morley {Burke, English Men of Letters Series), 
says : — 

' It is at his country home that we like best to think 
of Burke. It is still a touching picture to the historic 
imagination to follow him from the heat and violence of 
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the House, where tipsy squires derided the greatest genius 
of his time, down to the calm shades of Beaconsfield, 
where he would with his own hands give food to a starv- 
ing beggar, or medicine to a peasant sick of the ague ; 
where he would talk of the weather, the turnips, and the 
hay with the team-men and the farm-bailiff ; and where, 
in the evening stillness, he would pace the walk under the 
trees, and reflect on the state of Europe and the distrac- 
tions of his country.' 

In the little church of Beaconsfield, a few paces 
from the high road from London to Oxford, lies 
the dust of one who bore one of the most glorious 
names in European history. 

Burke, Select Prose, E. J. Payne. 3 vols. 5s. each. 

Sublime and Beautiful, 1 „ ^^ ^ , 

^. "^ ^Cass. Nat. Liby. 

Present Discontents, J 

Burke, by John Morley (E.M.L.). 



LAMB'S 'ESSAYS OF ELI A' 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was the son of a 
barrister's clerk, and was born and bred in the 
Temple. He went to Christ's Hospital, where he 
met Coleridge, with whom he maintained a life- 
long friendship. The early poems of the two 
friends were published in one volume. 

Lamb's family troubles, his devotion to his sister, 
whose madness brought such a terrible calamity on 
their household, and his cheerfulness throughout 
the severest trials, with his natural wit and geniality, 
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make his character a lovable one, and, says Canon 
Ainger, it is necessary to love him to appreciate 
him. 

It was while a clerk in the India Office that he 
wrote the Essays of Elia (which were contributed 
to the London Magazine), and, with his sister's help, 
the Tales from Shakespeare. 

He withdrew from his clerkship in 1825 and 
spent nine years in retirement with his sister, dying 
a few months after Coleridge. 

The Essays of Elia are irresistible ; I cull the 
following from the one entitled ' Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Reading ' : — 

' There is a class of street-readers, whom I can never 
contemplate without affection — the poor gentry, who, 
not having wherewithal to buy or hire a book, filch a 
little learning at the open stalls — the owner, with his 
hard eye, casting envious looks at them all the while, 
and thinking when they will have done. Venturing 
tenderly, page after page, expecting every moment when 
he shall interpose his interdict, and yet unable to deny 
themselves the gratification, they " snatch a fearful joy." 

Martin B , in this way, by daily fragments, got 

through two volumes of Clarissa, when the stall-keeper 
damped his laudable ambition, by asking him (it was in 
his younger days) whether he meant to purchase the 
work. M. declares, that under no circumstance in his 
life did he ever peruse a book with half the satisfaction 
which he took in those uneasy snatches.' 

Canon Ainger has edited Lamb's works, and 
written his Life (E.M.L.). 
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EMERSON'S ESSAYS 

R^lph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) was for a 
short time a Unitarian Minister in Boston, but he 
gave up his pulpit from conscientious scruples, and 
came to Europe on a tour. He made the friend- 
ship of Carlyle, and continued a correspondence 
with him after his return. 

It has been said ^ — ' His legacy to the world is 
not a system, not a creed, not an observance, but a 
stimulus, an impulse to a perfect life.' 

His Essays are strewn with fine and stirring 
sentences, as in — 

Self-Beliance. ' Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist.' 

Worship. ' God builds his temple in the heart on the 
ruins of churches and religions.' 
' If your eye is on the eternal, your intellect will 
grow.' 

Character. ' Truth is the summit of being ; justice is the 
application of it to affairs.' 

The author of Obiter Dicta says, 'Emerson will 
always have a place in literature, but it will be 
among the minor authors.' He may not be in the 
' Best Hundred,' but is in his right place amongst 
One Hundred Representative Writers. 

1 G. T. Bettauy (Minerva Liby.) 
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Essays. Morley Univ. Liby. 
Prose Works. Minerva Library. 
Life oj Emerson. Dr. Garnett (G. W.), one of the 
best Lives of Emerson. 



THACKERAY'S 'VANITY FAIR/ 'ESMOND/ 

'THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY' 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) was 
born at Calcutta, was educated at the Charterhouse 
School and at Cambridge, and was called to the Bar 
at the Middle Temple in 1848. 

Vanity Fair, his first and best-known novel, 
appeared in 1846; Pendenms in 1849; Esmond in 
1852; The Newcomes in 1855; The Virginians (a 
continuation of Esmond) about 1857. 

The English Humourists, like The Four Georges, 
first formed the subject of lectures. Not by any 
means so well known as his novels, I yet have no 
hesitation in placing it in the list. No more allur- 
ing introduction to our ' Augustan ' literature could 
be imagined. With what a kindly and lenient 
manner are the faults toned down, the roughness 
and coarseness of many of the great men palliated, 
while never condoned ; with what heartfelt appre- 
ciation of their genuine honesty and sweetness are 
Addison and Goldsmith depicted ! 
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The ' Humourists ' who claim attention are : — 
Swift^ Congreve, and Addison ; Steele, Prior, Gay, 
and Pope ; Hogarth, Smollett, and Fielding ; 
Sterne and Goldsmith. 

' We come now to a humour that flows from quite a 
different heart and spirit — a wit that makes us laugh and 
leaves us good and happy ; to one of the kindest bene- 
factors that society has ever had ; and I believe you have 
divined already that 1 am about to mention Addison's 
honoured name.' 

Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope (E.M.L.). 

„ by H. Merivale and F. T. Marzials 

(G.W.). 



LOWELL'S 'ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS' 

James Russell Lowell, bom I8I9, was at one 
time American Ambassador in London, and died 
in 1891. 

From this work I have quoted from time to time, 
as from the similar volume At my Study Windows. 
It is sometimes used as a text-book in English 
poetry, but it is a popular and interesting intro- 
duction to the study of literature, containing the 
following appreciations of celebrated writers: — 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Lessing, Rousseau ; and in At my Study Windows, 
are Essays, among others, on Abraham Lincoln, 
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Thoreau, Emerson, Carlyle, Chaucer, Dryden, and 
Pope. 

Scott Library, Is. 6"d. per vol. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM (Second Series) 
Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), son of Arnold of 
Rugby, was for a long time one of H.M. In- 
spectors of Schools. He was also Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and one of the first writers of his 
time. He has been called the ' Apostle of Culture,' 
in the gradual growth of which, rightly conceived, 
he believed to lie all hope of the ' elevation of the 
masses.' 

He possessed in the highest degree the art of 
criticism ; this makes his discriminations the most 
valuable contributions to that class of literature. 
His poems reflect the same fine taste, but were 
known only to a few till quite recently; he has 
now become somewhat of a popular favourite, and 
we are told that his poetry is more to be esteemed 
than his prose. For obvious reasons, as a poet he 
cannot well be placed in this list, but the Essays in 
Criticism are representative of a branch of literature 
in which he is master, and this same critical faculty 
makes his selections from the poets the most trust- 
worthy of their kind. 

His other principal prose works are Culture and 
Anarchy, and Literature and Dogma. 
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Essays in Criticism contains^ amongst others, articles 
on Milton, Wordsworth, Gray, Keats, Byron, Shelley, 
Tolstoi (second series), Marcus Aurelius, Heine, 
Spinoza (first series). 

Essays in Criticism, 2 volumes, 5s. each. 

Selections from Arnold's Poetry {' Golden Treasury ' 
series and Canterbury Poets). 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By JOHN MORLEY. 
Contains Essays on : — 

Wordsworth. 

Aphorisms. 

Maine on Popular Government. 

A Few Words on French Models. 

On the Study of Literature. (Address at the 

Mansion House.) 
Victor Hugo's Ninety-Three. 
On The Ring and the Book. 
Memorials of a Man of Letters. 
Valedictory. 

Mr. John Morley was born in 1838, and is well 
known as a member of Parliament and Cabinet 
Minister. He was at one time editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette and Macmillan's Magazine. He has 
written the Life of Burke, also Lives of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot, and is the editor of the 
' English Men of Letters ' series, and ' Twelve 
English Statesmen,' to which he has contributed 
Burke and Walpole, 
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DICKENS 
'PICKWICK PAPERS/ 'DAVID COPPERFIELD' 

Charles Dickens (1812-1 870) was born atLandport. 
He started life in an attorney's office, but soon 
drifted into journalism, contributing 'Sketches by 
Boz ' to the Morning Chronicle. 

In 1837 The Pickwick Papers, always his best- 
known book, came out, and, unlike many master- 
pieces, was an immediate success. Then followed 
in quick succession Nicholas Nicklehy, Oliver Twist, 
Old Curiosity Shop, Bamahy Rudge, Martin Chuzsle- 
wit, Christmas Books (1843-6), Domhey and Son, 
David Copperfield, Bleak House, Hard Times (1850), 
Little Dorrif, TaleqfTtvo Cities (1859), Uncommercial 
Traveller, Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend 
(1864-5), with other works; some of them relating 
his travels. 

He visited America in 1842, and made a tour 
through Europe. He established, and for some 
time edited. The Daily News, and conducted 
the weekly serial. Household Words, subsequently 
changed to All the Year Round. 

London, where he occupied several residences in 
Bloomsbury ; Boulogne, Yarmouth, and Broadstairs, 
where he spent his leisure ; Rochester and Gad's Hill, 
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where he retired in 1858 ; are all rich in Dickens 
reminiscences. 

He died at Gad's Hill in 1870, mourned by the 
English-speaking race, to whom his personality was 
as dear as that of his own best characters. 

It is to be feared that of late his novels have 
suffered a decline in the public favour — in common 
to an extent with those of Thackeray and George 
Eliot ; but it must be admitted that in his case 
there are peculiar circumstances that ma}- militate 
against his reinstatement. Many of the old land- 
marks have been removed which were so familiar 
to his first readers ; his writings served to bring 
about the suppression of many of the old abuses, 
the story of which has ceased to be so interesting. 
Possibly as a literary artist he may never rank with 
Fielding and Richardson and Austen, but he must 
not be judged by an academic standard. The 
creator of imperishable household friends, he who 
gave mirth and pleasure to untold numbers, cannot 
be set at naught by the schoolmen. He who has 
enriched our national portrait gallery with Sam 
Weller, Mr. Micawber, Captain Cuttle, and Mr. 
Pecksniff, for instance, and our happy phraseology 
with their pithy sayings, has earned the gratitude 
of succeeding generations were they to read no 
page of his writings. 

The truth is probably that a few, as Pickwick and 
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David Copperfield, with Vanity Fair, Adam Bede, 
and Ja?ie Eyre, will find a sure place beside the 
acknowledged great novels^ while the others will 
still be read as the minor works of an accredited 
master. 



NOTE 

It has not been considered necessary in this 
Part to make any special reference to other 
Novelists, some of whose works are included in 
the List. 



END OF PART II. 
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